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, Guerrilla war lias become the* political 
,*hen omen o'i of the mid twentieth century, 
■he visible wind of revolution, stirring 
ope and fear on three continents. 



>■ -t 
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In Hie world at large, it is destroying 
he last vestiges of feudalism and of tradi¬ 
tional colonialism where these remain. Its 
ull vigor is turned now against neo-colon- 
\ rflism and against what, in Marxist termin¬ 
ology, is called imperialism - the economic 
cid political (and often military) domina.- 
;io'n of the weal;, industrially poor nations 
| : y the rich, powerful, and technologically 

$ |T superior ones. ' , 

; i‘ 

v It is a.confrontation, in its essence, 
tf the world's "haves" and the world's 
f'have-nots", of the rich nations and the 
poor nations. It is reshaping the world * 
; .;h?t we. have known, and its outcome may - 
-;ell -decide the form-and substance o^* the 
foreseeable future, not only in the present 
theatres of war, which etc vast and shadowy 
wut everywhere. 
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Nationalism, social justice, race, 
religion - beneath all of these symbolic 
tend abstract "causes" that are rallying 
Series of the revolutions of the past two . _ r 
decades, one discovers a unifying principle 
r common mainspring. Limitations that were 
fomcrly accepted all at once become intoler¬ 
able. The hint of imminent change suggests 
opportunities that had not been glimpsed 
. in til now. The "will to act" is born.. It is 
is though people everywhere were saying: 

- ’Look, here is something we can do, or 
lave, or be, simply by acting. Then what 
*iave we been waiting for? Let us act!" 


him as a being apart from the seed bed of 
revolution. He himself is created by the 
political climate in which revolution be¬ 
comes possible,'and is himself as much an 
expression as he is a catalyst of the popu¬ 
lar will toward such change. • / 

■One view on guerrilla warfare is the 
' "Conspiracy Theory": The -view that revolu¬ 
tion is the (usually deformed) offspring 
of a process of artificial insemination, 

. and that the guerrilla nucleus (the fertili¬ 
zing agent, so to speak) is made up of out¬ 
siders, conspirators, political zombies - 
in other words, actual or spirixual aliens 
who somehow stand separate from their social 
- environment, while manipulating it to ob-> 

* scure and sinister ends. ' ... 7 

-Another view is the "Methods Fallacy", 

* held, at least until very recently, by most 
American military men: the-old-fashioned 
notion that .guerrilla warfare is largely 
a matter of tactics and techniques, to be 
adopted by almost anyone who may have need 
of them, in almost .any irregular warfare 
situation. 

The first view is both naive and cynical. 
It lacks confidence in popular decisions; 
it tacitly assumes that people in the mass 
are simpletons, too ignorant, unsophisti¬ 
cated, and passive to think for themselves 
or to have either the will or the capacity 
to wage a revolutionary war. Ergo, the 
revolution which in fact exists must be due 
to the machinations of interlopers. The 
guerrillas must be the dupes or the wily 
agents of an alien power or, at least, of 
an alien political philosophy. 


The defeat of the military enemy, the On the mere naive level, it seems to be 

overthrow of the government, are secondary assumed that people would scarecely choose 
tasks, in the sense that they come later. . the revolutionary' path of their own accord; 
Tne primary effort of the guerrilla is to . certainly not if the revolution in question 
nilitatc the population, without whose con- „ were out of joint with the political tradi- 


>ent no government can s 
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t an or/C day. 


The guerrilla is subversive of the exist¬ 
ing order in tliat he is the disseminator of 
revolutionary ideas; his actions lend force, 
to his doctrine and show the way to radical 
change. Yet it would be an error to consider 

I 46 


tions and ideals held dear by Americans. T c 
quote former Pres. Eisenhower in this con¬ 
nection, relative to the war in South Viet 
Nam: 

"i/e must inform, these people (Vietnamese) 
of what is happening and hoi-: important it is 
to^icm tc get on our side. Then they will 
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Eisenhower's. ‘ v -.. V 

, .; 

Most American foreign # policylidlxu^'an'd 

experts cf the new politico-jr.ilitary science 
of counterinsurgency (the theory and practice 
5f counter revolution) appear more cynical 
-han General Eisenhower. It is manifest in 
;heir pronoun cements that all modern revolu¬ 
tions arc, ur «*re likely to become, struggles 
*cVwcen two world "systems," the Communist on 
:ne side, tlie Americans and their allies on 
.-he other, with t)ie people most directly in¬ 
volved merely pawns, to be manipulated by one 
; j de or the other. 

- Since it is the United States that, is, 
lore often than ‘not in this era, the in ter- 

»■ oper in almost, any revolutionary situation 
. hat comes to mind (Viet Nam, Cuba, Iran, 
Guatemala, Brazil, Congo, Venezuela, to name ; 

~ few), it is not surprising that the Cold 
er psychology ■ should lead us to look for 

- ur Russian or Chinese counterpart in the 
iven area of contention, and, finding him, 

r thinking so, to assign to him a major role. 
; 'o do so, however, is to succumb to a curious 
ilogic* in which our powers of observation 


Tire following excerpt from an article 
entitled ’’Plea for / Realism' in Southeast 

by Roger Hilsman, former U.S, Assistant 
c c ret ary of State for Raf Eastern Affairs, ' 
s fairly typical: * 

"Any analysis of the situation in South 
Vietnam should probably start with the- 
realization that ive are not dealing with 
a war. The problem is more political 
than military, involving acts of terror- 
ism rather than battles. Out of .a popu¬ 
lation of 14 million, the Communist Viet 
Cong numbers only 28,000 to 34,000 regu¬ 
lar guerrilla troops plus 60 -'80,000 . 
part-time auxiliaries. Its campaign is 
more like the gangland warfare of the 
1930 *5 and the teenage terrorism of New 
York today than the war in Korea or 
World War II. In a very real sense, the 
FBI has had more experience in dealing 
with this fcind of problem than the 
armed services. 11 '.kr,T « f 

• 'man’s article appeared in the N.Y. Times 
line, August 23, 1964. 

• «? 


r.is cc.hpex. teenage terrci as;:i ‘ riib^uu: 

,Hilsmnn's analyst suffers from grave defects 
of observation and interpretation. Out of 
population that is closer to 16 million than 
to 14 million, the Viet Cong did not have 
only 28,000 guerrillas, etc. It had AS MANY 
AS 28,000, and President Johnson's decision 
early in 1965 to expand the war by the puni¬ 
tive bombing of military targets in Worth 
Viet Nam made it amply clear how potent a 
force it was. 

Fidel Castro's Cuban guerrillas, fighting 
on -an island with a population of close to 7 
million, NEVER AT ANY TIME EXCEEDED 1500 

• ntirii hot V-i. . .1. *i.„ J : ^ i. - * 11 ^ ^ f 

mu-ii-u r-iUJi. l u l wnt-ii ujt: uLxiiivt- utiuic ui 

Santa Clara came in December of 1958, cutting 
tlie island in tow, the whole city, except for 
tlie isolated military garrison, became invol¬ 
ved in the conflict. And when Batista finally 
fled the country on tlie last day of tlie year, 
-virtually the entire population of Cuba 
claimed participation in the victory. Far 
.froia-hcing isolated or indifferent, all had 
been rebels, it seemed. * > 

With respect to tlie question of popular 
support of tie Viet Cong in South Viet Nam* 
Hilsman himself admits "...tire vast majority 
of the Vietcong are recruited in the South; 
their food and clothing are procured in the 
South, and they collect taxes in the-South 
to imnort other sudd lies throuch Cambodia." 

- 1 ---I * w 

On this same question, Walter iippman 
wrote in the N.Y. Herald Tribune in April, 
1964; "Hie truth, which is being obscured 
for the. American people, is that the Saigon 
Government has the allegiance of probably 
no more than 30% of the people and controls 
(even in daylight) not much more than a 
quarter of the (national) territory." 

It should be fairly obvious that when ? 7 * 
Vietnamese army of 400,000 men; supported 
by two divisions of American "advisors", an 
immense armtula of fighteT planes, jet bombers. 

and helicopters, and financial infusions on 
the order* of close to 5 million dollars.«& day 
cannot control an insurgency, some tiling more 
than "teenage" terrorism is involved. Tlie 
error that tlie Viet Cong insurgency' is the 
wort of a famatical minority directed from 
outside the country nevertheless persists, 
fostered by Washington for reasons which 
will be examined in subsequent chapters. 
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Against Guerrillas 
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^ strike. Hi .'■O ry opponent must wait,aiid 
- whil& waiting, he must be on guard everywhg; 


t. ; The answer is negative. T To suppose ot^cr- 
.»ise is to fall into the "Methods Fallacy^' 
Indian fighters do not become Indians by 
" talcing scalps. A spotted jungle suit does not 

|", »ake a United States marine a guerrilla. 

r 

[ .. The experience of World War II and of every 
■^ conflict since then.has made it clear that - 

■ £-\ commando troops are not guerrillas. Nor can 

, the .so-called "counter iinsurgency" forces 
low being developed in a more sophisticated 
v school be considered guerrillas, although 
* * they may employ some of tlie move obvious 

tp techniques o.f the guerrilla fighter - the. . 
light raid, the ambush, the roving patrol far 
from a military, base, and so on. 

r. *" ' Such techniques are as old as warfare *it T 

■ p ^elf. It is possible to conceive of their use 

>y Cro-Magnon man, whoever he was, against 

$,!hc last of the Neanderthals* 

' & . : *. • 

The distinction' is simple enough. When 
5- ;ve speak 'Qf‘ the'*gutyrri 11 a~fighter, we are 
^ speaking of Die "Political Partisan," an 

armed civilian whose principal weapon is not 
his rifle or his machete, but his relation- 
f : : ship to Die community, tlie nation, in and 
^ .for which he fights.. 

-> 

*V In surgency, or guerrilla war, is the 

agency of radical social or political change; 

^ it is the face and the right arm of revolu- 
V * tion. Counter *nsurgency is a form of counter- 
^ revolution, tlie process by which revolution 
-is resisted. The two are opposite sides of 
Kp, the coin, and it will not do to confuse them 
1 or their agents, despite superficial similar- 

:• itijCS , 


Both before and after the war has begun, 
the government army is in a defensive posi4 
tion, by.reason of its role as policeman, 
which is to sav. as the euardian of tniblic 

/ ' v « - - 

and private property. The military has ex¬ 
tensive holdings to protect: cities, towns, 
Villages, agricultural lands, communications, 
commerce, and usually some sort of industrial 
base to defend. There is also the purely 
military investment to'consider: garrisons,' 
outposts, supply lines, convoys, airfields, 
the troops themselves and their valuable 
weapons, which it will be the first tactical 
objective of Die guerrillas to capture, so 
as to arm more guerrillas. Finally, there 
is a political system, already under severe 
strain if Die point of open insurrection has 
been reached, to be preserved and strengthen¬ 
ed. In all of these areas, the incumbent 
regime and.its military arm present highly 
vulnerable targets to an enemy who is him¬ 
self as elusive and insubstantial as the 
wind. 

For, while the army suffers from an 
embarrassment of wealth, and especially of 
expensive military hardware for which.there 
is no employment, the guerrilla has the 
freedom of his poverty. He owns nothing 
but his rifle and the shirt on his back, has 
nothing to defend but his existence. He holds 
no territory, has no expensive and cumber¬ 
some military establishment to maintain, no 
tanks to risk in battle, no garrisons sub¬ 
ject to siege, no transport vulnerable to 
air attack nor aircraft of his own to be 
shot down, no massed divisions to be bombar¬ 
ded, no motor columns to be anibushed, no 

k nr AC r\ v tk f k f* 3HTI A t 
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Because of Die political nature of the 
struggle, the disparity of the means* at the . 
disposal of the two forces, and, above all, 

Die rural opposition of their strategic, aims, 
Die most fundamental tactics of the guerrilla 
simply are not available to Die* army that . * 
opposes him, and are available only in Die 
most limited w§y to the counter insurgency 
specialist, the U.S. Special Forces officer, 
let us say, who may try to imitate him.,. 

> Tlie reasons arc clear. First the gUCril\a 
% has the initiative; it is he who begins the* 
•car, and he who decides when and where to 4" 



within the hour. 

He can afford to run when he cannot 
stand and fight with good assurance of 
winning, and to disperse and hide when it. 
is not safe to move. In the extremity, 
he can always sink back into- the peaceful 
populatixm - that sea, to use Mao Tse-tunr’s 
well-‘wore metaphor, in which the guerrilla 
swim': like a fish. 


' f The population, as should be clear by 
noT, is the key to Die entire struggle. 
Iiylpcd, although Western analysts seem to 
dislike entertaining Diis idea, it. is the 
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.he government soldier *cai / £ (for if the 
•egime wore not alienated from the people, 
1-ence the revolution?), fights with the 
nrpport of the non combatant civilian populace: 
,t is his*camouflage, his quartermaster, his 
recruiting office, his communications network, 
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Without th.e consent and active aid of the 
eople, the guerrilla would be merely a fcan- 
. it, and could not long survive. If, on the 
‘ thcr hand,. the counter insurgent could claim 
rhis same support, the guerrilla would not 
xist, because there would be no war, no 
evolutionThe cause would have evaporated, 
.-lie popular impulse toward radical change - 
s- a use or no cause - would be dead. 

. i ■ ... 

l wp rnrrf' tn thn vi 1 r>l m«*ct i nn r»f ATf.!^ 

•* v * v "~ ~ -■ — —•*- ------ »|— ~» 

wi ’vhicli the strategy and tactics of both 
.ides are necessarily based. The guerrilla 
ighter is primarily a propagandist, an 
gitator, a disseminator of the revolutionary 
vdon, who used the struggle itself- the actual 
Physical conflict - as an instrument of agi- . 
nation. His primary goal is to raise the level 
*• f revolutionary anticipation, and then of 

v -.’Mil i . n f •» ^ s r\ ^ /v 4 - 1 % *. ^ ^ * r- 4 «- 4 

ai juii n vij’d uj vn, entr j^uiu, 

*t which'tite revolution becomes general 
•hroughout the country and the people in 
•heir masses-carry out the final task - the 
estruction of the existing order and (often 
ut not always) of the army that defends it. 

By contrast, the purpose of the counter¬ 
revolutionary is negative and defensive. It 
s to restore order, to protect property, to 
•reserve existing forms and interests by 
rorce of arms, where persuasion has already 
ailed. His means may be political insofar 

• <; thr>v invnlvp 1-Kr* mr- n-T c frill mnrp npr- 

- J “ ~ ~ —- - “ v ' — - t —* 

uasion*„the j>romise of social and economic, 
informs, bribes of a jnore localized sort, 
ounter propaganda of various kinds,. But 
rimarily the counterinsurgents task must 
e to destroy the revolution by destroying 
ts promise - that means, by proving, militar- 
/ly, that it cannot and will not succeed._j 


<, - « 

>r_ j __..• « i _• _ .<_ m. ♦ v •J_r > _ L*. »_f ■ 

iu uo so wuj require me ioi<u ocicai ox 
he fevohitionary vanguard and its piecemeal 
••estruction wherever it exists. The altemn- 
» ives will be to abdicate the military' effort 
n favor of a political solution - for example 

t * 


»'• ’ v‘ : ' b'. 1 - rb.-i' 

tion, etc, ji V. jr wo’rds, compromise or 
complete surrender. * 

That military victory against true guer¬ 
rillas is possible, seems doubtful on the 
basis of modem experience, barring the use 
of methods approaching genocide, as applied 
notably by the Germans in certain-occupied 
countries during World bar II. 

The counter insurgent cannot win by imi¬ 
tating the insurgent, because he is the alio, 
in the revolutionary situation, and because 
his tasks arc precisely the opposite of tko:n 
of the guerrilla, where symmetry exists at 
all. The guerrilla's mere survival is a 
political victory: it encourages and raises 
the popular opposition to the incumbent 
regime. This he can afford to Tun and tp 

V» ■» Ar* " Tli o rnin + ovi 01 rrfii n c r\ r\4'l<i inn K • t 

ij;v cv/uji lui4.moui^ii t nv UU-I/L ujr 

running and hiding. He surrenders every tiling-. 
The guerrilla can disguise himself as - ij/ 
factfact he can be - a peaceful agrarian 1 
worker, and still spread his revolutionary 
message. In a similar role, the counter¬ 
insurgent would be merely a police spy, and 
would accomplish little, spread no message. 
The guerrilla can hit and run. Every success¬ 
ful raid gives him more arms and ammuni¬ 
tion, and core favorable publicity. The_. 
counterinsurgent can gain nothing by such 
Red Indian tactics- even if similar targets 
were available to him-and they are not. His 
military campaign must be sweeping, contin¬ 
uous and cumulative in its effects. Either 
he clears the country of guerrillas, or he 
does not. If he does net, he continues to 
lose. — * 

The distinction made here between guer- 
.rilla war as a pclitico-military technique 

an rl nn/^rri 1 1 a.i cm fhnndif tv on the one 

UIIU WIW-A-V guv**A**u * —— j —" * ”1'- 

hand or the application of irregular war- 
. fare techniques by regular military organi¬ 
zations on -the other) is by no means as 
arbitrary as it may at first appear. 

Popular insurrections have occurred 
throughout history. They have usually 
failed, or in any case have produced only 
limited victory, because the techniques 
they can exploit today were then irrelevant 
to the historical situation. This is simply 
another way of saying that, until* now, the 
. nomilnr eiaioritics. the laboring, unspecirl- 

i' ~r - -- v - 
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..vure aL'lc.to exert very 
3 cc-n omi c lever a go. 


i. ^political or their work. 




cox lapses. If they 


• The serfs of the medieval period, for 
example,‘were unable to resist the feudal 
'military power not merely because they 
lacked arms an<4 skills, political conscious¬ 
ness, and cohesion, but because they had no 
other means to affect tine political and 
rconomic processes of their world. 

Economically, they were manageable because 
they lived too close to the level of bare 
'.existence to be otherwise. They could not 
even think bo withholding their labor- their 
only economic, lever. Isolated by their brute 
^‘•conditions and their ignorance, they lived 

t ^: >elov; the level of politics. If they starved, 

or rebelled',and were slaughtered, there was 

T' 1 :- _ .. _ ‘ - . . _ - . , • . • 


* F* 

I V, 
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10 one to care, no economically or politi¬ 
cally potent class to.whom it would make 
Luc slightest difference. 
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V 
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Subsequent revolutions, from the Renais¬ 
sance to the Russian, revolution and not ex- 
.’^■eluding .Mexico, 1930-1917, have been bour- 
egcois in character, or have quickly been 
converted it:to bourgeois movements, after 
.'an initially populist period. "Liberie, 
cgalit.tf,. -fralemite" applied only to the 
.great and petite bourgeoisie of France, 

‘after a brief Jacobin interval(significantly, 
Vail bourgeois historians loathe and fear the 
.proletarianism of the Terror), because, in 
the end* only the bourgeoisie had the lever- 
-wealth and the tools of production- to 
assume leadership in a confrontation wi-th - • 

the landowning feudal aristocracy. Although 
there was now some class mobility and a 
jjgj greater need of democratic slogans, the 
J*; landless, unspecialized masses remained 
&T .submerged. Ihey could remain idle and 

starve..-All-the better. It reduced beggary 
0 i-and band!try.-Isolated, they could be 
slaughtered and no one would care. 

History brings us to a pass in which (for 
?' a variety of .reasons but principally because 
fr of the complexity of the productive process-> 
fk es, the fragmentation, specialization, and 
b interlocking nature of the industrial society 
f and the importance of disciplined labor and 
I huge consumer markets, relative to the profit 
| systen) the laboring masses assume political * 
* potency. Their new role in the industrial . .. 

k ;SOciety-as pzoducer, as distributor, as con h 


—'cease to buy and to consume, the same thing 
happens. If they are slaughtered, there are 
worldwide repercussions, based, in the final 
analysis, on economic considerations. 

♦ 

- The modem industrial society cannot 
function, and its government cannot govern, 
except with popular participation and by 
popular consent, IVhat is true of the indus¬ 
trial states is also true, with minor quail-' 
fication, of the non industrial states and 
colonies on which the former depend for the 
raw materials of their industry, and, often, 
for their export markets. 

For the best of economic reasons, modern 
governments must seem to be popular. They . 
must make groat concessions to popular no¬ 
tions of what is democratic and just, or be 
replaced by regimes that will do so. The - 
governments cf the dominant industrial 
states themselves, even more than those 
they dominate, arc strapped politically b) 
this factor of the domestic "image". 

Ihis fact makes such governments extreme¬ 
ly vulnerable to a sort of war - guerrilla 
war with its psychological and economic 
weapons- that their predecessors could have 
ignored, had such a war been possible at 
all in the past. 

They are vulnerable because they must, 
at all cost, keep the economy functioning 
and showing a profit or providing the mater¬ 
ials and markets on which another, dominant 
economy depends. Again, they are vulnerable 
because they must maintain the appearance of 
normalcy; they can be embarrassed out of 
office. And they are triply vulnerable 
because they cannot be as ruthless as the 
situation demands. They cannot openly crush 
the opposition that embarrasses and harasses 
them. They jnust be wooers as well as doers- 
Thesc arc ifiodem weaknesses. They invite a 

distinctly modern development to exploit 
them, and that development is modem guer¬ 
rilla warfare. The weaknesses peculiar to 
the modem, bourgeois democratic, capitalist 
state make popular war possible, and give it 
itc distinctive forms, which clearly cannot 
be imitated, except in the most superficial 
way, by the armies of the state itself. 
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Eunuaiiivn tally, the gu x/ J's tactic^^7lu‘* *"' ^IjV'gei aI,V ) warlure involves the sai,., 
chose of the count or insu.gcn': differ because ’-basic problem: &ow to use one’s strength to 
j.oir roles differ. They are dissimilar for¬ 


ces, -fighting dissimilar wprs,.'for disparate 
.Ojeclives. The coujjtcr insurgent seeks a 
military solution: to wipe out the guerrillas. 
Ic is hampered by a political and economic. 

.nipec’iTrent; he cannot wipe out the populace, 

>r any significant sector of it- The guerrilla 
;or his part, wishes to wear down his military 
opponent and will employ suitable tactics to 
,;hat end, but: liis primary objective is poli¬ 
tical. It is to feed and fan the fires of 
? revolution by .his struggle, to raise the en¬ 
tire population against the regime, to dis- 
irecht it, isolate it, wreck its credit, 
xmdemine its economy, over extend its re- 
•.purees, and cause its disintegration. 

\ i 

Essentially, then, the guerrilla fighter’s 
•ar is political and social, his means are at 
. east as political as they are military, his 
• iurpoue as almost entirely so. Thus we may 
•*•> a rr-phrase Clausewitz: Guerrilla war is the 
•xtension of politics by means of armed con¬ 
flict At a certain point in its development 

become? revolution itself. 

-.rill:, - Revolutionary War: the exten¬ 
sion o i politics by means of armed conflict. 
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The policy of hitting the enemy when he is 
eak, evading him when he is strong, taking 
he offensive when he falls back, circling 
to\:\C when he advances - all of this is only 
•:oonon sense. There is no great novelty in it. 

What IS new, is the application -of guer¬ 
illa activity, in a conscious and deliberate 
c . t sore*fie political objectives, with- 
ut immediate reference to the outcome of 
; »es r c such, provided only that the revo- 

U1 r;' *; rir-c 5Urvi ve. 


-exploit the enemy’s weaknesses and so to 
overcome him? In an internal war, the goverr. 
meat’s strength is its powerful army, its*, 
arsenal, and its wealth of material means. 
Its weaknesses are social, political, and 
economic in the sense that the economy, 
while an asset, is vulnerable from several 
points of view.*It provides both military 
and psychological targets. 

On the military level, a regular army, 
under whatever political system, has disad¬ 
vantages that are owing to the very size 
and complexity of the oi'ganization, and 
again to its defensive role, as the'guardian 
of the national wealth and of the whole of 
the national territory. 

'flic guerrilla, for his part, finds his 
strength in his freedom from territorial 
commitments, his mobility, and his relation¬ 
ship to a discontented people, as the spokes 
man of their grievances, the armed vanguard, 
as Gk Guevara puts it, of militant social 
protest. 

His weakness is merely (the word is used 
advisedly) is a military weakness. He lacks 
the arms, and usually the manpower, to risk 
a military decision. Under these circumstan¬ 
ces, it is obvious what the guerrillas’s 
tactics must be: 

(1) POLITICALLY - he must seek to aggravate 
such social and political dissension as 
exists and to raise the level of political 
consciousness and of revolutionary WILL 
•among the people. It will also be part of 
his design to bring about an intensifica¬ 
tion of the political repression that al¬ 
ready exists, so deepening popular opposi¬ 
tion to the regime and hastening the process 
of its dissolution. 


u\c explanation seems to baffle conven- 
ional military men, yet it is simple enough:*, 
• * !ii r who know their trade and have pop¬ 
lar support capnrot be eliminated by the 
cm available to most governments. And on 
be other hand, few governments can stand the 
olltjcal, psychological, and economic stres- 
'' rr rr' U)a war, no matter how strong 



(2) MILITARILY - his tactics will be design¬ 
ed to wear the enemy down, by chipping away 
at the morale of the government troops and 
by inducing the maximum, expenditure of fund? 
material, and manpower in the effort to 
suppress him. At the same time he will en¬ 
deavor to build his own forces through the 
capture of government arms and by recruit- 
jpfit. from an increasingly alienated popu¬ 
lace, avoiding a military confrontation 
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equalization of forces / /een obtained. 

An army d^als from strength', seeking out 
--the enemy's weaknesses in order to destroy 
viiin. The guerrilla is sometimes said to deal 
from weakness, but this is an absurdity. In 
fact, he exploits his own kind of strength, 
.inch lies in the extreme mobility of lightly 
nrmod forces without territorial or hardware 
:.nvestments, a bottomless well of manpower 
r-from which to recruit, and the fact that TIME 
•hich is both ruoi 1 cy 
works in his favor. 
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community C ^V e Alliance that contracts 
will continue tVr>e honored, that treaties 
will be upheld, that loans will be repaid 
with interest, that investments will con¬ 
tinue to produce profits and be safe. 

Protracted internal war threatens all of 
this, for no capitalist investor will wish 
to put his money where it is not safe and 
certain to produce a profit, no bank lends 
without guarantees, no ally wishes to treat 
with n government that is on the point of . 
eviction. 
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Analogically, the guerrilla fights the war 
;:f the flea, and his military enemy suffers 
the dog’s disadvantages: too much to defend; 
vioo small, ubiquitous, and agile an enemy to 
rome to grips with. If tSie war continues long 
enough, the dog succumbs to exhaustion and 
bnemia without ever having found anything on' 
-.hick to close his jaws and to rake with his 


' but in practice, the dop does not die of 
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? Hnetiia. He merely becomes too weakened - in 
Military terms, overextended; in political 
■terms, too unpopular; in economic terms, too 
Expensive - to defend himself. At this point 
Ihe flea*, having multifplicd to a veritable 
blague of fleas through long series of small 
Victories, each drawing its drop of blood, * 
♦each claiming the reward of a few more cap- 

if ■tT'a i.trv r «vm q n oipf i c* *rn r 
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'concentrates his forces for a decisive series 
of powerful blows. 

- \ t 

Time works for the guerrilla both in the 
tfield - where it costs-the enemy a daily for¬ 
tune to pursue him - and in the politico-eco- 
Momic arena. 

* Almost all modem governments are highly 
.conscious of what journalism calls "world 
opinion." For sound reasons, mostly of an 
Economic nature, they cannot afford to be 
condemned ir, the United Nations, they do not 
tike to be visited by Human Rights Commissions 
v)r*Frecdom of the Press- Committees; their % 
‘iced of foreign investment, foreign loans, 

'orejgn markets” satisfactory trade relation¬ 
ships, and so on, requires that they be mem¬ 
bers in more or less good standing of a larger 
I-community of interests. Often, too, they are 
members of military alliances. Consequently, 

> 'i c.y nust maintain some appearance of str:bj Is ty 


It follows that it must be the business 
of the guerrilla, and of his clandestine 
political organization in the cities, to 
destroy the stable image of the government, 
and so to deny it credits, to dry up its 
sources of revenue, and to create dissension 
within the frightened owning classes, within 
the government bureaucracy (whose payrolls 
will be pinched), and. within the military' 
itself. \ 

**Thc outbreak of the insurgency is the 
first step - it is abody blow that in itself 
inflicts severe damage on the prestige of 
the regime. Vne survival of the guerrilla 
force over a period of time, demonstrating 
the impotence of the army, continues the 
process. As the guerrilla's support widens - 
and this will come automatically as the weak 
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cal trouble is sure to follow, in the form 
of petitions, demonstrations, strikes. These 
in their turn will be followed by more ser¬ 
ious developments - sabotage, terror, spread 
ing insurrection. — • 

In such circumstances, it will be a re¬ 
markable government that will not be driven 
to stem' measures - curfews, the suspensiew 
of civil liberties, a ban on popular assm- 
bly, illegal acts that can only deepen the 
popular opposition, creating a vicious cir¬ 
cle of rebellion and repression until the 
economy is undermined, the social fabric 
tom beyond redemption, and the regime 
tottering on the verge of collapse. 


** This by no means indicate that the evolu 
tion of Guerrilla Warfare will follow t*. 
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the government falls bei / /C military is 
destroyed in the field, or whether the destru¬ 
ction of the military brings about the final* 

• dcuosition of the political regime. The two 

• processes are complementary. Social and poli¬ 
tical dissolution bleeds the military, and 
the orotracted and futile campaign in the 
field contributes to the process of social 
and political dissolution, creating the 
"climate of collapse." 

This is the grand strategic objective of 

• the guerrilla: to create the "climate of 
1 collapse." It may be taken as the key to 

everything he does. 

Insurrection is a phenomenon, revolution 
_ a process, which cannot begin until the his¬ 
torical stage has been set for it. Since 
guerrilla war is, in our definition, a revp- 
„ l.utionary process, it can only come out of a 
j. , viUtionary. situation. For this reason, one 
! should agree with Che Guevara when he writes 
, in "Guerrilla Warfare": 

h- "natural ly, * it is not to be thought that 
ell conditions for revolution are going to 
be created through the impulse given to 
them by guerrilla activity. It nasi always 
be kept in mind that there is a necessary 
minimum without which the establishment 
andconsolidation of the first center (of 
rebellion) is not practicable. People must 
see clearly the futility of maintaining a 
fight for social goals within the frame¬ 
work of civil debate. When the forces of 
oppr6ssion come to maintain themselves in 
power against established law, peace is 
considered already broken. 

"In these conditions, popular discontent 
manifests itself in more active forms. An 
attitude of resistance crystallizes in an 
-outbreak of fighting, provoked initially 
by the conduct of the authorities. 

mitre a government has come into power 
through some fonn of popular vote, fraudu¬ 
lent or not, and maintains at least an ? 
appearance of constitutional legality, the 
guerrilla outbreak cannot be promoted, 
sinccthe possibilities of peaceful strug¬ 
gle have not yet been exhausted." u 

be have defined guerrilla war as the ex¬ 
tension of politics by means of arced confli 


ct 
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ally coir ml^yll acceptable peaceful so¬ 
lutions - appeals, legislative and judicial 
action, and the resources of the ballot box 
have been proved worthless. Were it other¬ 
wise, there would be no hope of enlisting 
the popular support essential-to revolution 
ary activity. If people are to accept the 

* * J A • 

risks and responsibilities of organized 
violence, they must believe first that th:*r 
is no alternative; second, that the cause j 
compelling; third, that they have reason ah] 
expectation of success. Ti e Iasi named is 
perhaps the most powerful of motives. 

Where the cause appears just, the si tun- 

+ 4 -i «-* i 1 n nVi 1 #1 *-\ r r i O r f r. ' 
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appeal, the way to action is clear. Even 
then, however, much groundwork must be doriv 
before a guerrilla campaign will become 
feasible. 

The experiences of Algeria,, of Cuba, -an 
of other, successful revolutions indicate 
that, in most circumstances, guerrillas re¬ 
quire the active support of a political or¬ 
ganization outside of their own ranks but 
dedicated to their cause, an urban arm of 
the revolutionary movement, that can provid 
assistance by menus both legal and illicit, 
from placing bombs to defending accused re\ 
lutionaries in the courts of law (provided 
that these still exist). Hence the crea¬ 
tion of the R.A.P. 

Isolation, military and political, is th 
great enemy of guerrilla movements. It is 
the task of the urgan organization to pro- 
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and provocations when needed, to maintain 
contact, to keep the world aware of a revo¬ 
lution in. progress even when there is no 
. progress to report. 

V‘.Usually the revolutionary’political or¬ 
ganization will have two branches: one sub¬ 
terranean and illegal, the other visible 
and quasi'legitimate. On the one hand, 
there will be the activists - saboteurs, 
arms runners, fabricators of explosive do-, 
vices, operators of a clandestine press, 

#14ti-rihiitftvc of nolitical Damnhlcts. and 
”**■ - — - *- 1 * * . 

couriers to carry messages from one gucrii 
■^.sector to another, using the towns as com¬ 
munications centers. 

r' 



;jart within the Jaw, hut i. ..Awning the efforts 
of the activist^., ©£ themselves, accora- 
,'jlishing far V.ore important tasks. The visible 
organization will, of course, have invisible 
links with tlie revolutionary underground, and 
through it, with the guerrillas in the coun¬ 
tryside. But'its real work will be to serve 
.as a respectable facade for the revolution, 

>i civilian front^ or, as the Cubans called 
*i. 1 , "resistencia: civica”, made up of intel¬ 
lectuals, traddc-r.en, clerks, students, pro- 
i Tessi cnals, ar.d the like - shove all, of 
women - capable;of promoting funds, circulating 
petitions, organizing boycotts, raising pepu- 
Mar demonstrations, informing friendly jour¬ 
nalists, spreading rumors, ami in every way 
:-.onceivcb le waging a massive propaganda cam- 
tiaign aimed at two objectives: the strengthen¬ 
ing and brightening of the rebel "image," and 
fr'ne discrediting of the regime. 


V SECTION 3; TRANSITION TO CIVIL VvAR/ 

t 

i Let us say that a cause exists. Peaceful 
M tern stives have been exhausted. The revolu¬ 
tionary organizations have come into being, 
borheps only in skeletal form, but sufficient 
ito the immediate need. Somewhere in the re¬ 
motest province, which will be the most revo¬ 
lutionary because the most neglected and the 
cost favorable to guerrilla action because 
the most primitive and inaccessible, insur¬ 
rection breaks out and spreads. 

j 

t A reb^l band springs into existence, com¬ 
posed of armed civilians who call themselves 
patriots, and whom the tovernincnt will call 
*»audits or Communists. 


A government arsenal is assaulted, a police 
^jost is burned, a radio station is briefly 
; ;ei zed7~and"a proclamation is issued in the 
name of the revolution. The hour is at hand, 

* :he people are in arms, the tyrant (or puppet, 
>r foreigner) must go. A blow has been struck 
' Tor national liberation and the lines of 
wattle are drawn. A? vh; m* 


The aims and-principles of the revolution 
ire specified In appropriate rhetoric, with 
Patriotic references and historical footnotes. 
>.hcy arc just aims, worthy principles, Who 
b/ould propound any others? They involve 

I vr ti 
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The gowrnme,.^ is not concerned about the 
loss of a few policemen, or even an arsenui, 
but it is terrified of the attendant publi 
city, which casts doubts on its stability , 
and thus on the future of the economy, be¬ 
sides, who knows what other insurrections 
may not be brewing? 


Reassuring stater.ients arc issued, pro¬ 
vincial garrisons are quietly reinforced. 

An expedition is sent, with as little fan- 
.fare as possible, to extirpate the bandits, 
root and branch. 


Now is the crucial time for the revolu¬ 
tion. If the insurrection has been well 
timed, the terrain well chosen, and the. 
guerrilla 3coders competent and determined, 
the military effort will fail. The experi¬ 
ence of scores of guerrilla campaigns in 
the err. since World War II - indeed, of the 
Peninsular War In Spain (1804-14)- shows 
that it is virtually impossible to stamp 
out guerrillas in rural areas where they 
have room to maneuver and to hide, assuming 
that they hove also the support of the rural 
population. Conceivably it may be accomplish 
t*d by ex terrain ating the rural population 
itself, but such draconian methods failed 
even the Nazis in eastern Europe, and not 
for scruples or lack of determination on 
their part. 

Tliis is not to day that guerrillas can 
win battles. In the early stage of the in¬ 
surgency they will have NO BUSINESS TO SEEL 
BATTLES AND EVERY REASON TO SHUN THEM. 
Rather, the rebel strategy will be: 

O) To attack only when assured of succc? 
by the overwhelming superiority of firepo.vc: 
position, and the element of surprise, and 
only in pursiut of limited objectives, such 
as the capture of arms, or to create a dive: 
sion from ‘Some other action, or to avoid 
encirclement; 

* 

(2) To use the campaign as an educationrl 
tool and a propaganda weapon by disclosing 
the impotence of the enemy, shoifing that he 
edn be* defied with impunity; to proselytize 
among the rural population by identifying 
with its grievances and aspirations arid by 
putting the burden and the blame of blood- 
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v ' in tUcibcginning, only small actions in saints who have become the victims of a rjili. 


C ^Isolated sectors will be possible. Later, as 
the guerrillas grow stronger,-they will divide 
!their forces, to take their revolutionary mes- 
-•* caop inf-n ncii' areas, and to harass the army 

r**t» w -— - # - 

>on a broader scale, forcing it to extend its 
J- lines so that its defenses arc weakened, and 
[ * small units can be reduced, one at a time. 

'' ‘Vr 4 1 

' ;; / ! ! 

■ v' ' Throughout the campaign to the final stage, 
f^the rebel strategy will be to avoid a military 

• p'.> decision, until on equalization of forces lias 
. h *:*cen readied, and ihc government army con be 

f ^ \ confronted on tiiv battlefield v;j tli clear as- 

1 %■ :■ su ranee of success. 

I $ ' 

Sj|<- At the onset, defiance will be enough. The 
If Existence of insurgency will in itself serve 
f T> to descredit the government and so to advance 

• b 'he rebel cause. Die difficulty will be to 

r [continue to make political capital of an up- 
ijf >ising t] 121 can consist, initially, of only. 

$ i;r.:nll actions. Just as the regime depends for 
,.ts life or. an appearance, of stability and 
- • ’S; progress, so does the rebel leader depend on 
f- fiction as the means of asserting his intransi- 
^ ^enct- and winning mass support. 


tary campaign which is sure to claim inno¬ 
cent casualties, or who have fallen under 
suspicion for their association with the 
rebels, also swel1 the insurgent force s 

As it grows, it becomes capable of actio 
over wider territory; even more important, 
it becomes enable of establishing guerrilla 
bases in areas which the military can no 
longer control. With the establishment of 
such bases come into being a rebel govern- 
tent and a guerrilla economy, capable of 
supporting the guerrilla fighters indepen¬ 
dently of raids and smuggled supplies from 
the towns. 

. In a later phase, the base areas are ex- 
pandedpsnded, continual pressure being main¬ 
tained against the government forces oi> thei. 
perimeters, until the guerrillas hold or 
operate freely in most of the rural teniton 
of entire regions, confining the army, except 
for excursions which will grow shorter and 
more dangerous as time passes, to their forth 
fied strong points in the towns. 


At this point, the conflict begins to 
If tiierr clandestine organization in t;»e resemble a civil war between territorial en- 
v.owns.is up to it, there will now be incidents tities of the same nation, each with its 
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CO heighten the crisis. If there are atrocities however, be significant differences: 
vn the way of reprisal on the part of the au- 
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V horities, they Bust be well publicized. If 
t : \- .here are .martyrs, there must be big funerals, 
rotests led by the mothers of the slain, out¬ 
cries of popular indignation. Ideally," there . 

vv be a general strike, With it will come 

{&T -further repression, a curfew, beatings, ar- 
rests, creating further alienation of the 
k, populace from the regime, perhaps creating 
% ;lew martyrsf new incidents. . . 

f: '. ... ■ ,. 

* v ' As it becomes clear" that-the government 

rx longer maintain order and cannot sup- 
% rress the insurrection, the revolutionary 

tide begins to rise and swell. Students join •. 
,:he ranks of the underground. Tlie workinp 

k £ • - “ - -- O-- - -- w 

* ;lass and liberal middled ass elements of the 

a * 4+ 

Ur iowti s - housewives, wh i t*c- co 11 ar workers, the 


(1) The territory of the guerrillas will 
be rural and its economy agricultural and 
primitive, while the economy of the enemy 
will be industrial - continuing to present 
targets for sabotage - and his territory in¬ 
creasingly restricted to urban areas; 

{2) Hie legitimate government will eont ; : 
ue to suffer all the pangs and pressures, 
political, diplomatic, economic, of a regit*; 
confronted by open insurgency which it cannot 
suppress, while the rebels will only gain 
prestige and popular appeal by their sucess- 
ful insurgency. 


tfe have‘discussed characteristic develop* 


■out" political fs.tiu.;s, the economic nation- ments in a revolutionary situation, from t*ic 


ilists, idealists of one sort or another, and 
hedisaffectcd of all classes - join the 


start of an insurgency to the point at whi r • 
a relative balance of forces is readied. The 
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i.li xoilVw - Military .or l^V'-uI. V»'e be- 
*cvc that‘the decision wi.ju ^Apolitical. 

. *» r 

, The Cuban revolution provides* an excellent 

xuraplc of the process that we liavc been dis¬ 
missing in hypothesis. The stage had been 
et much as described above. 

In December of 1956, Fids) Castro and 81 
r; ; :od followers disci barked from a leakin'* 

_>tor cruiser on the lonely shore of Cuba’s 
is ternmost province of Oricnte, arriving 
:-on: Mexico. In the month that followed, the 
>rce was reduced to a round do ten, most of 
«so other men being killed or captured in a 
‘.litary ambush before they could make llieir 
*\y into they mountains . 

'mn cuu/oc hx amp le 

".Fidel Castro’s military activities during 
ee next 6 months were minuscule. They consis- 
rd oi small raids on isolated army posts (yet 
re first produced sufficient captured weapons 


embargo eg: s^ t government of Fulgencio 
Batista, to discUrage investment and res tile 
credits to such an extent as to put a severe 
strain on the regime, and to cause, gradual¬ 
ly, a failure of nerve within the administra¬ 
tion that spread to the military and wade it 
practically impotent long before most of the 
troops had ever heard a rifle shot. 

The Batista regime was hopelessly corrupt 
and inefficient. Mien it fell, it appeared, 
superficially, to have fallen of its own 
wcight and weakness. Forei&n journa3ists 
covering the story could not quite believe 
that Castro’s handful of bearded riflemen 
had had much to do with it, except on the 
propaganda level. 

At first, Batist3 had been disdainful of 
what appeared to be a small band of politi¬ 
cal adventurers, almost completely isolated 
in the remote Sierra Maestra. After the 
first fitful attempts to flush the guerrillas 
out of the mountains, he was inclined to 


* do ' jblc tl,e forcc - rccruits «« found), dij^jss the danger, and to ce^c to Castro 

i::a5 bjIIf, and on tne- edge of tlir ^ default a territory so remote, inecccs- 
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jc bulk of Ills urban underground. 

t 

biggest single action of the ’’fidelistas” 


no great harm. Doubtless Batista reasoned 
that the publicity would soon die away and 
that in due time the adventurers would be 


^nng this period was an attack. May 28, 1S57, starved out of their sanctuary, or grow 


the small military outpost of Ubero, manned 

* about 70 soldiers. Rebel losses came to 8 
ad; military losses were put at 30. Other 
tioiis during the first year were on a 
milar scale, or smaller, and at no time 
ring the entire insurrectionary period did 

’tties involve more than a few hundred men. 

• cither side. In almost all cases of un- 
.evoked attack, where there was no prior 

ve by x he JJatista military, the rebel pur- 
was to capture weapons with which to arm 
ie guerrillas. 


c rrrn ' rROfAGANDA VICTORIES 

Tne scale of the action was miniature, yet 
ropaganda victories came early and were in- 
•imational ir. their scope. One followed the 
thcr. The reports of the N.Y. Times corres- 
?ndcnt Heioert Monficui. made Fidel Castro’s 
inie a household word in the U.S.; subsequent 
. iblicity carried it around the world. 

The effect, on the political and economic 


weary of a gruitless campaign and give it up. 

Later he was to feel that he had grossly 
underestimated the threat, and to see rebels 
everywhere- even when there were none. With 
a secure mountain base, Castro was able to 
recruit a strong irregular force, and to 
make what he had seem many times stronger 
than it actually was. Fast-moving guerrilla 
patrols, sometimes of onlya half dozen men, 
managed to be everywhere at once. No army 
patrol was quite safe in the mountains; no 
outpost, sugar plantation, or village was 
safe in the foothills or within striking 


tfhen Castro grandiosly ammotmeed a 11 total 
war” in March of 3958 and warned of "cclusnr' 
moving quickly north, cast and west toward 
key objectives in all parts of the island, 
the array reacted as to an invasion. It had 
.-nr way of knowing that the ••columns” cons i s 
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„c.d of fewer than 20 u men jtw^ll, 01 
;o-callod "second front" announced at the 

vi:r.o, UifvJ been opened in northern Oriente 
jy ;■ foice of no more than 65 guerrillas - 
hheir heaviest weapon a 50 caliber Browning 
uutonatic rifle. 

At the onset of the insurrection, Batista 
tad sent 5,000 soldiers to the Sierra Maestra 
:o cojdcit off iJuParea a?id eliminate the 
’urrrillns. The Sierra, runs more than 100 mi. 
:a:.t and west and is 15-25 nilcs deep. Simple 
11 i th me ti c shows how impossible was the lash 
. c t i oi the amy, gi ven a trackless l errain 
»f precipitous and thickly wooded mountains, 
t would have been impossible with twice the 
v'l'or of tloop?. 



.V \ 


Aircraft were used against the guerrillas 
ut as Castro noted, the thick, wet woods 
lotted out the effects of high explosive 

and napalm within 25 to 50 yards. Ihere 
little danger even had the bombardiers 
L-en accurate and the location of the gucr- 
•i 11 tis hr own - an d n ei th or of these n i f s' ’ 
prevailed. The only damage done by tb.e 
iitjait was to the thatched "bohios" of the 
d. . Hers, living in cultivated 
1 c arir.‘.‘s . 

The Sioira quickly became the fit'st "terri- 
o, . fibre" of the revolution, and the first 


uevoted by the 


free-ranging guernl- 


c. to b.ri Iding a rear-base economy - small 
'no, : for Che fabrication of uniforms and 
quipm^ii t, far making crude explosive devices 
od for repairing arms, for canning foodstuff, 
no so on - and proselytising the inhabitants 
Jr the zone. 

u 

The harassment of the outlying districts 
j ’*c interception of army patrols were 
leer taken as- a natter of course. It was rela- 
tvJ/ easy because of the superior military 
uciii pence of the guerrillas - thanks to 
>■ c .»:)werati on of the "Guajiros". Seldom 
if- a military patrol able to come within 
/on a few miles of the "fidelistas" force 
’ r T the guerrijlas becoming aware of it. * 

f r c*f Castra*s first acts on entering the 
orra had been to exernte 7 bandits, accused 
rape and murder, so dramatically cstnblish- 
f a revolutionary government with a code of 
• vi’d he looked to ns a stabilizing 
mi an area long neglected by the Havana 


ic next step, important xn winning a fol¬ 
lowing politically and recruiting militarily > 
was to promulgate an agrarian reform law tha-_ 
conferred title on hundreds of small tenants, 
sharecroppers, and squatters, who were told 
tliat they now owned the land they tilled. 

SECOND FRONT - FRANK PAIS 

.. ‘Similar tactics were-followed in the more 
densely populated, rich coffee-growing upland* 
of the so-called "Segundo Frente, Frank Pais, 
opened by Raul Castro. A code of law was im¬ 
posed, taxes were collected, and certain ben¬ 
efits - schools, hospitals - were conferred 
in return. Supplies were scrupulously.paid 
for - in cash. Tnc villagers were treated 
inudi as they would have been treated by any 
ordinary government - except that political 
indoctrination was more intense and more was 
demanded of them, in the way of identifica¬ 
tion with the revolution and adherence to 
its goals. 

The few rural guard posts in the area were 
quickly eliminated. Since they consisted of. 
no more than a few rcen at each post, they pre¬ 
sented no obstacle for even so small an "army" 
as that of Raul Castro, with 65 men, all c£ 
whom could be concentrated on a single objep- 
tive at a time. 

Army columns sent into the area were am¬ 
bushed as they entered, and then after brief 
resistance, allowed to pass. As they returned, 
they were likely to be ambushed again at otper 
points - and again permitted to pass. 

If pursued, the guerrillas simply withdraw 
into the wooded hills, dispersed, and regroup¬ 
ed elsewhere. When the zone was clear, they 
returned to the villages. After a few weeks 
of this futile exercise, the army ceased to. 
ser%d patrols, and contented e lf with 
strengthening the garrisons in the towns on 
the outskirts of the free territory. But 
as the rebel force grew from internal recruit¬ 
ment and its economy prospered, these garri 
sons, too, became unsafe, and had to be re- 

/InrA^ nnrSnr fnr r/v^Crtnc ftf tv 

uuvvu xn 4 xvj x V-***' vi * _f -w s v v—v* * x v j • 

In terms of both expense and of military 
manpower, it became simply uncconomical for 
the government to attempt to hold dozens of 
tiny villages and farms and to police an area 
(pevc^rn! thousand sq. miles in extent; and so 
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O ; • ■ 

i /be Is, the roil- 


\ leges were abandoned to v 
if.ary having the larger towns and the uneasy 
provincial capital to defend..In this manner, 
the liberated territory was gradually exten¬ 
ded. At its expanding periphery, a no-nan’s 
land was created, visited by botli rebels ar.d 
Batista troops but held by neither. Slowly 
bits of this neutral strip wore also nibbled 
} away, as not worth fighting for, and the 
free zone continued to grew. 

Within 3 months, the army found itself un- 
• able to protect the big American niche} and 


‘iWi-ctJi'wt. as r -rj _.. 

began to u .c V i a scorched earth campaig 
But by then it was .far too late. 


The rebels had built a strong force and a 
viable economy in secure rear-base areas. 

In northern Oricr.tc, they had control of 
the entire national coffee crop, worth son: 
$60 million; since the government had to 
have it and could not get it in eny other 
way, it was allowed to come to market, and 
was duly taxed by the guerrillas. 


^ . cobalt mines on Oriente’s northern const, 

* except in daylight, for reasons of political 
% . expedience, these were permitted to continue 

4 */ v ir. operation. But the rebels helped them- 

5 selves to such motor transport as they were 
^ able to use - several dozen jeeps and trucks 

' %.-f from the mines - and earthmoving equipment 
i i for building new roads and improving those ' 


i* 

•Jl 


$ i 


that existed.. 

A rebel guard post was actually established 
within a few yards of the entrance to the 
great U.S. naval base at Guantanamo Bay. 


Other farm produce was also marketed. In 
addition to the revenue it brought, it pro¬ 
vided tlie guerrillas, in exchange, with 
supplies which they were unable to obtain 
within the liberated territory. The govern¬ 
ment needsd the crops for the sake of its 
own economy; it was also in the position of 
having to maintain an appearance of normalit 
a pretense of business-as-usual (venality 
also played a part), and for these reasons 
tolerated a commerce that nourished the 
rebellion. 


r 

% 


Hr. 

'J*' 


linen the Americans were found to be fueling 
; Btlist a* s mi1 i tary aircreft on onc occasion 
\ and supplying the air force with rockets on 
t another - this after an arms embargo had 
jbeen declared by the U.S. -Raul Castro’s 
|guerrillas promptly kednapped 50 odd Ameri- 
-can sailors "and marines on an-outing, along 
with their excursion bus, and simultaneously 
f swooped dov/n on the mining coirinunities and a 
fUnited Fruit Company experimental station to 
* seize half a dozen executives and engineers 
»as hostages. * 


f The resultant embarrassment to Batista was 
y: \ great. It effectively demonstrated, to a 
;v • wor *d largely unaware of tlie dimensions of 
4 • * the guerrilla campaign in remote Oriente, 
jf ? that the dictator no longer had control of 

£ »8 considerable part of his •country. 

£ 


Guerrilla action continued, slow, sporadic 
and small-scale, often serving merely as a 
‘ distraction while the rebel build-up with.ii. 
the free zones continued, yet always having 
definite objectives: the gradual extension 
of the territorio lib re, the capture of 
arms, the training of new recruits. 

A similar process had been going on in 
the middle of the island, in the mountains 
of the Escasibray in Las Villas Province, on 
a smaller scale. In the late summer of 195S 
2 columns frorn^ the Sierra Maestra, having 
taken part in the defeat and capture of ?. 
regiment-sized expedition sent into the 
mountains in June, left the Sierra to join 
the rebels in-the Escambray, arriving in 

early September. 


« That the "great" U.S. itself could be dc- 
| fled by a few hundred Cuban guerrillas was 
^ ‘ a further political lesson -and a powerful 
jr t one. It naturally increased pressure on 
t * Batista to "do something." In the circum- 
t .stances, it is hatd to see what he could 
I .have done. Short of exterminating his own 
| people and burning their villages, he was 
* r helpless. In the extremity of the final 
f. £ months, a few military cexpanders in the 


The campaign gradually intensified on 
both fronts. Guerrilla patrols began to 
interdict the main roads and the national 
highway, railroad bridges were destroyed, 
traffic in the country was brought to a 
virtual standstill; except for the move~;en. 
of large military convoys; then these, tco. 
began to come under fire. 
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riling bvcnr.o a swam’.. . / },-■ and lerraiism 

tv, re. stepped up in the townk". On occasion, 
rebel je:*j. patrols drove boldly into cities- 
to recoimoi tre the suburban prcns . Small 
towns along the national highway v;ere isolated 
a:-id their garrisons reduced. Santiago was cut 
off. In t.ti d-is land, an armored train carrying 
troops to defend the city of Santa Clara was 
derailed arid set afire, md its military pas¬ 
sengers captured* along with a huge supply 
of arms, enough to supply all of the young 


V 

volunteers in 

the cit 

y • 
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C 'n 1 * ‘ *’'/ '* ,J 

)ig a war or attrition, 
slowly mooting away the rural areas, grad 
unlly expanding the free territories and 
building a military force with captured 
arms while strangling the army in its bar¬ 
racks, whose action was decisive. 

Virtually all of the weapons to arm so::- 
1500 men, save a few hundred small arms 
smuggled in from the United States, wore 
captured from Batista's troops, a few dose, 
or at the most, a hundred at a time. In.- 
fall of the Gri.cnte capital of Santiago 
put tanks and artillery into the hands of 
the rebels. Further surrenders in Las 
Villas gave them the means to confront'any 
remaining army regiments that Plight have 
been disposed to fight. 

But by that time, Batista had already 
fled, a general strike had put Havana in 
insurgent hands, the principal garrison 
at Catip .Columbia, outside the capital, had 
surrendered without firing a shot, the nav; 
had rebelled, and the war was over. 


• . Hen ^strength. Slowly, lacking unified 
leadership, tlicir ccw.m uni cations destroyed, 
they allowed themselves to be sequestered, 
l/hcr. the hour of decision cams, most of 
then were on guard within their own isolated 
fortresses, controlling not c-vcn the towns . 
they wore supposed to defend. 

The army general staff and the govemr.cn l 
meanwhile, had been shattered by a general 
c?:isis of nerves, with no member of the esta¬ 
blishment able to trust another and each pre¬ 
paring to sell out or get out at the first 
sign of the regime’s collaose. The loss of 
confidence in Batista had proceeded to such 
cn extent that the ambassador of the ”ali» 
powerful" United States, on whem die Cuban 
ec enemy depended ar/d whose puppet the govern¬ 
ment was for all practical purposes, was in 
die process of negotiating with the politi¬ 
cal opposition, seeking a conservative alter¬ 
native to Batista, when the latter precipi- •- 
lately fled the country, along with his 
g wtcrals and die ranking members of his 
a a rument. 

To summarize the Cuban revolution in 
this way is to neglect the part played by * 
the urban underground and the civic resis¬ 
tance movement -both of which contributed 

♦ 

much, in the wav of strikes, demons tre •; ions, 
sabotage, and propaganda work, to undermine 
the isorale of -the government and to destroy 
the prestige without which it could no longer 
direct the economy nor continue; to exist. something down by friction (as resources) 


SECTION 4; REVOLUTIONARY PROTRACTED If Alt: A 
* NECESSITY AND AH ADVANTAGE TO THU GUEST. 

Revolutionary wars are generally, of 
necessity, wars of long duration. The seed 
of revolution are slow to germinate; the 
roots and tendrils spread out silently ur.d 
ground long before there is any sign of 
sprout or bud. Then suddenly one day, like 
new wheat springing up in a cultivated fie 
there is a blaze of color, an overnight 
growth: the rebels are there and eveiywhei 

It is customary to speak of guerrilla 
wars os wars of attrition?** The phrase is 
not perfectly accurate. Guerrilla warfare 
is not so much abrasive as subversive. I* 
a growth that penetrates the crevices o f a 
rotting structure and one day bursts it 

-• 

Yet attrition does, after all, play a * 
great part. In the political sphere, the 
government is subjected to a constant, wee¬ 
ing pressure that comes from the great ex- 
pen sc- and anxiety o f the anti-gucrr ljja 
***Attrition: the gradual act of wearing 
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campaign and froni the v ( /.t cry of flic rising o. thev i; ../op 1 e - was sufficient to v,: 

opposition, the banks, thebusiness community; it clear to the military that there would f 

no further purpose in fighting; Batista fu : . 
fled and his designated heirs could not bj 
forced on the rebellious country. Nothing 
but a revolutionary government would be ac¬ 
cepted. 


"when will it all end? What.are you doing 
about it?" . 

Economic attrition has already been dis¬ 
cussed. Sabotage is one aspect of it. *lhe. 
loss of credit and investment suffered by 
a country engaged in civil war is the other, 
far more important aspect. No small nation, 
and few greet ones, can stand the depriva¬ 
tion indefinitely. Yet the astounding fact 
is that the guerrillas, for their part, can 
cany on indefinitely. 

having no vested interest. No political 
opposition within their own ranks, no eco¬ 
nomic problems other than those that can.be 
.solved by'.extending the war and capturing 
what they need, the insurgents have nothing 
to lose and every tiling to gain by continuing 
tlie struggle. And, on the other hand, they 
have nothing to gain and everything to lose 
by giving up. In fact, once the banner of 
rebellion has been raised and blood has been 
shed, at is no easy v.atter to give up. The 
rebels begin to fight for whatever reason: 
.they continue because they must. 

They fight,- then, in order to survive. 
Given their inferiority of resources, they 
can survive only by avoiding direct confron¬ 
tation v;itlv a superior enemy; that is, battle 
on the enemy’s terms. Guerrilla strategy is 
dictated from the start by this considera¬ 
tion. The result -if the guerrillas are to 
be successful and to avoid extermination- is 
a protracted war. The conflict must con¬ 
tinue until the movement has recruited and 
trained enough men, and come into possession 
.of enough arms, to build a revolutionary army 
capable of defeating the regular army in 
open-battle. • 


Cuba is a prototype. It is typical of 
the-dependent, semi-colonial countries in 
which revolution can be attained without th 
bloody necessity of full-scale war. In seek 
countries, it will be sufficient, barring 
intervention by the dominating colonial pa. 
to create by guerrillas warfare the condi¬ 
tions in'which a discredited government (.U 
credited because it can no longer keep ore 1 : 
and assure a profit to the country's capita 
ists) falls from lack of. support, and the 
revolutionaries rush in to fill the politi 
cal vacuum. 

Popular revolutionary forces can defeat 
regular armies. Ibis is the fundamental les 
son of China. Popular forces, to put the 
matter more precisely, can BECOME armies, . 
making the transition from guerrilla activ¬ 
ity to mobile warfare, that will be superio 
on their ov:n ground to regular troops equip¬ 
ped with all of the heavy weapons produced 
by modem industry. 

How can a nation that is not industrial¬ 
ized defeat /.*»• that is? .The answer, which 
applies tc * -rgency anywhere, as against 
the mechanized army, is guerrilla warfare. 

Where the industrial nations stressed sue' 
tangible military factors as arms, logistic, 
and manpower, Mao looked to the INtangiblcs: 
time, space, and will . Lacking the arms wi* 
which to"confront we 11-equipped armies in 
the field, Mao avoided battle by surrender;; 


' . - , territory. In so soing, he traded space for 

Failing this, it must continue until poli- time, and used the time to produce WILL: 


tical developments resulting from the cam¬ 
paign have Drought about the desired end: the 
rising of the masses of the people and the 
overthrow or abdication of the discredited ' 
government. ■ 

~ T / * V n 

t’ ^ t yd X 

In Cuba, the regime collapsed be¬ 

fore the military confrontation had fully 
developed. The array, lacking leadership, its 
general staff gone, found r.o reason to con- 


psychological capacity of the Chinese people 
to resist defeat. 

* This is the essence of guerrillas warf.vr" 
The basic premise of Mao’s theory is that 
political siobilization may be substituted 
for industrial mobilization with a success¬ 
ful militar)" outcome. That is to say, his 
fundamental belief is that only tho!*e who 
will^admit defeat can be defeated. So if tic 


tinuc the struggle, and surrendered. A £^n-~ £ (totality of a population can be made to iv- 

cral strike in Havana - in other words, a sist surrender, this resistance can be u>v 
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in to ci war ox attrition /. wi.il evenlufcii/ 
and inevitably be victorious. _• 

So Mao^ real military problem was not that 
of getting the war over with, the question 
to which Western military thinkers have di¬ 
rected the greater part of their attention, 
but that of keeping it going. 

Mao’s problem, then: how to avoid a mili- 


Xi ic i x. ky hose was ill a t J a]/ an, i-;l i j j ; 

powerful militarily, lacked the base in nat 
al resources and manpower to sustain her wc 
machine, far from home and in a vast, popu¬ 
lous country over a long period of tin*. e. Ir 
deed, tlie war had been started to cozens at 
for the defect, but extended through con¬ 
quest Japan's paucity of material resources 
Insofar as this was true, war was an act of 
desperation, and a con tra diet ion, putting t 


tar)’ dccisionj. His answer: hit and run, fight cart before the horse. For what would hup; & 


1 ^ t 


■ II 


and live to fight another day, give way be¬ 
fore the determined advav.ee of the enemy, 
and, like the sea, close ir. again as the ene¬ 
my passes. Ihe formula, ’'space" for "time", 
is well conceived. Mao riakes it clear that 
nothing is gained unless the time is used to 
produce political results, by raising the 
revolutionary consciousness, the "will" of 
the masses: 


. "»Vhen the.Red Army fights, it fights not 
merely for the sake of fighting, but to 
agitate the masses, to organize them, and 
to help them establish revolutionary poli¬ 
tical power; apart from such objectives, 
fighting loses its meaning and the Red Army 
the- reason for its existence." 

PL EASE NOTE : 

Political mobilization - raising the level 
of political consciousness of the people and 
involving them actively in the revolutionary 


if the war was NOT quickly won, and the new 
weal tli quickly absorbed and exploited? 

Japan was seeking, of necessity, a war o" 
quick decision. The correct, military respor. 
was to deny it, by avoiding a mill tar)' con¬ 
frontation and fighting along the lines of 
guerrilla and mobile warfare, trading the v 
space of China for the time necessary-- 

(1) To Jet the inherent weaknesses of Japan 
develop and show themselves under the stres 
ses of a, protracted war; 

(2) To build Chinese resistance forces to 
the strength and degree of organization 
needed to confront the gradually weakened 
Japanese war machine. 

As Mao analyzed the situation: 

*'•. .Japan's war is conducted on the basis 
of her great military, economic end politi¬ 
cal organizational power, but at the same 
time, it rests on an inadequate natural en- 


struggle -is the first task of the guerrillas; dowment. Japan's military, economic and Po] 
and it is the nature of this effort, which tical organizational power is great but qu- 

’necessarily takes time, that accounts for the titatively inadequate. Japan is a compara- 

PROTRACTED CHARACTER OF REVOLUTIONARY WAR. ' tively small country, deficient in manpov/e 

and in military, financial and material re 

Furthermore, time is required, not alone sources, and she cannot stand a prolonged 
for political mobilization, but’to allow the war. J ap an* s_ rulers are endeavoring to rc- 

inherent weaknesses of the enemy*to develop solve this difficulty through war, but ag: 

under-the-stress of war. they will get the very reverse of what the. 

desire; that is to say, the war they have 

Mao makes this point more than once in his launched to resolve this difficulty will c 

military writings, in several different con- in adding to it and even in exhausting J r i' 

texts. In the Sino-Japanese War, for ex., original resources.* 1 

Japan, an industrial power, had the great 

advantage of a superior war machine, capable Other defects were apparent: 
of striking devastating blows at the poorly 

armed troops of semi-feudal, semi-colonial, "...the internal and external contrachc- 

tmindustrial Chine. Yet such an advantage, tior.s of Japanese imperialism have driver 

unless i mmedia tely decisive, could not com- not only to embark on an adventurist war u 

pensate for defects that would become apparentparalleled in scale, but also to approach 
in prolonged conflict.. linal collapse. In terms of development, - 1 

pan is no longer a thriving country; the 
will not lend to the prosperity sought by 
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we mean by the retrogress i^^iature ox Japan’s my’s rear urcr&^nd presenting no continue-;; 
war. It is this reactionary quality, coupled 
wit!) the military-feudal .character of Japan¬ 
ese imperialism, that gives rise to the pecu¬ 
liar barbarity of Japan's war. All of which* 
will arouse to the utmost the class antagon- 


front for the foe to smash. 

(1) The enemy is engaged, during this per¬ 
iod, in a’strategic offensive, with the ob¬ 
ject of.wiping out the guerrillas. On his 


isms within Jap.ln, the antagonism between the part, the action is characterized by a serif 
Japanese and the Gur.csc nations, and the an- of "encirclement 2 nd suppression" campaign-; 
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(compare the so-called "clear and hold" cl 
forts in South Viet Warn today, under Amerir- 
leadership) curing which the effort xs mac’.- 
to occupy territory and to rid it of guer¬ 
rilla infestation, piecemeal. 

The contradiction ircnlicit in this effort 

______ ... j 

is that it converts increasingly large parti 
of t>hc national territory into government 
"rear areas" where guerrilla operations wovj 
best. Thu repressive forces succeed in en-. 
circling areas of guerrilla activity - no o: 
stops them. - but in the process they them-, 
selves become encircled by guerrillas, and 
while the guerrillas can almost always slip 
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tagonism between Japan and most other coun¬ 
tries of the world. 

"...while Japan can get international sup¬ 
port from the fascist countries, the inter¬ 
national opposition she is bound to encounter 

will be creator than her international sup- 

-- * 

port. This opposition will gradually grow 
and eventually will not only cancel out sup¬ 
port but even.bear down cn Japan herself.... 

To sum up, Japan's advantage lies in her 
great capacity to wage war, and her disadvan¬ 
tages lie in the reactionary and barbarous* 
nature of her war, in the inadequacy of her 
manpower and material resources, and in her 

knri n^» v> 4 r\ ^ n m ot i r-n '»■ i 1 c imofirt * I 

Against the Japanese war-making capacity 
were pitted the* Chinese advantages of space,- 
time, and will. The long struggle for nation¬ 
al liberation, as lino notes, had tempered the of supply and couimunication become ever lor, 
Chinese people; Social and political gains more attenuated, and more vulnerable to gue: 
had created a IY1LL that was capable of great rilla attack. In effect; the army, in occu- 
sacrifice and resistance over long periods of pying broad expanses of rural territory, ab 
time; ana: * the guerrillas by providing them with broau 

and easier targets and more accessible soux\ 
of arms and ammunition. 

The guerrilla strategy remains constant 
during this period, although tactics vary 
with the situation. The strategy is to fore 
the enemy to spread himself as thin as pos¬ 
sible, by harassing him all along the line, 
-wherever he is weak, and then to concentre* 
all available guerrilla strength to annihiJ 
never merely to rout - inferior enemy units 
one at a time. 

"ours are guerrilla tactics," writes 


and exfi 1 trail on, how* can the army slip out'. 
Where is the front? It does not exist. 
Movements of men and material become progres 
sivcly greater and more expensive; the line: 


"Again by contrast with Japan, China is a 
very big country with vast territory, rich 
resources, a laree Douulation. and plenty of 

• v i i * * * 

soldiers and is’ capable of sustaining a long 
war." * 

'(1) Space in which to maneuver; (2) abun¬ 
dant manpower; (3) strong international sup¬ 
port; ~#nd -(4) the Diinese will to resist 
agression -- these were China's advantages. 

These were also the reasons for avoiding a 

rm? r-1- ci at> -in fiwnv r\ C a nrAtmr wot* 
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one in which Japan's single advantage, super¬ 
ior arms and organization, would be worn away. "They consist mainly of the following p mrt 
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"Divide our forces to arouse the masses, 
concentrate our forces to deal with the cn. 
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In the beginning (of guerrilla warfare) and 

the first phase may lost for many months! - "The enemy advances, we Tetrcat; the-enr - 

territory is nothing, attrition is ever)' 1 thing, camps, vc harass; the enemy tires, we 


me enemy is permitted, even encouraged io 
expand wiiere he will.-The guerrillas give 


the enemy rexreaxs, w*>- |uu»u« 
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n powerful enemy, employ (f J policy of 
rcHn g around." ^ ^ Q 

1 'Arouse the greatest numbers of the masses 
; the shortest time by the best possible 
jthods." 

"These tactics are just like casting a net; 

_ any moment we should be able to cast it or 
•a.*: it in. We cast it wide to'win over the 
isses and draw jit in to deal with the enemy. 1 

i. 

Tn areas where little opposition is ret, 

• c net is cast.' The guerrillas disperse, to 
irry on the work of political indoctrina¬ 
te, to strengthen the internal economy of 
x revolutionary movement, to establish rear 
”isc areas -bases which, it should be noted, 

•a b'j expanded or contracted, or even aban- 
r.cd, on short notice. 

Where opposition is strong, the net is 

guerrillas are able to conesn- 
;ato heavy forces - Maorecommends two, or 
nr, or even six times the enemy strength - 
,:j y !'; z t a single enemy *wc- ok poin t . 

hatxles arc not piolonged. Cn the contrary, 
is M.-o who has inverted the "five-minute 

f 'i M . ’ -i * t % i r *- r- « C luLliMi i* 1 >n rli f 

- ui s -U w tviuu tj \.r± a JviuUvii \. J i io tuuy* c , 

It; and furious interval of fighting, 
ju then the assault is broken off as sudden - 
a-" it began and the guerrillas rapidly rc- 
ie. navi re inflicted as many casualties and 
■ken as a:any arms as possible during the 
.ated time but not lingering even a minute 
r re Mao stresses the battle of quick 
cisioij -the very opposite of Western Dili- 
-y strategy. 'mere the army backed by heavy 
dr■ .try is able to make a long-drawn techno- 
'Steal contest of cecI\ battle, relying on 
periority of equipment and logistics to 
11 in the end, the guerrillas must rely on 
" * r up.-: rior position, and locally, super- 

r •” -T'l-r, and must break off the engage- 
* 1 r ' ’ tko superiority of heavy weapons 
^ " v '* toll. 

As v:c have remarked before, the guerrilla ■> 


tion must bccct ^fi epidemic, as one by on- 
the areas of ^^r5tance link up, like spread- 
ing ink spots on a blotter. 

(2) The Second Phase of the campaign, the 
period of equilibrium, a stalemate sets in. 
The government finds it cannot destroy the 
guerrillas; for the moment it can only seek 
-to contain them, while preparing new offen¬ 
sives for tire future-. The guerrillas cannot 
destroy the army: They continue to harass it, 
taking advantage of lulls in the conflict to 
expand the revolutionary base areas, nibbling 
away at the fringe of no-man's 1 an CT Hi- c _ s ur- 
rounds each liberated zone, improving the 
internal economy of crops, workshops, arms 
repair depots, and using the time to agitate 
the people, to forward the war of propaganda, 
and to sharpen the internal conflicts that 
shake the enemy camp as the long, expensive 
anti-guerri1la campaign bogs down and the end 
appears hopelessly far away. 

(3) The third Stage, that of the revolu¬ 
tionary strategic offensive, or general of¬ 
fensive, begins when the opposing forces of 
the government and those of the guerrillas 
have reached a balance, and the insurgents 
seize the military initiative, now no longer 
as pure guerrillas, but as mobile columns up 
to divisional strength, capable of confront¬ 
ing and destroying the army in open battle. 

Where the insurgents formerly gave way at 
the approach of the enemy, or depended on 
hit-and-run ambushes, they will now give 
battle, using small units, to pin down the 
main forces of the government while their 
regular troops are thrown -always in superior 
numbers -into concentrated attacks on the 
most vulnerable objectives along the enemy's 
attenuated lines of support or weakest points 
of concentration. 

When encifclcd, the rebels, instead of dis¬ 
persing and exfiltrating under cover of dark¬ 
ness, as before, will concentrate and make a 
powerful breakthrough at s chosen point in 
the enemy's lines - again, perhaps, using 
secondary troops to pin down the army in 
other areas. -r r* f 


v the war of the flea. The flea bites, secondary troops to pin down the arm)' in 
° • tcs again, nimbly avoiding the other areas. ^ r r , 
i: :.v would crOsh him. He doer, not seek 

his enemy at a blow, blit to bleed him Gradually, sometimes using guerrilla tac- 
1 cd on him, to plague and bedevil him, tics, at other times concentrating for power- 

e Mr. from resting and to dostroyvhis fu^trategic blows, the rebels will succeed 

f '' u ^ r ^ • All Oi ill 1 5 Hi iv S ® Vi n /'t iff in/t 4 Ti j-% am aw**/ * r moi n 1 i nr.r rvf f nrin’l V > 1 
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e insurgents will themself begin Co hold 
■rrrtory, first expanding t. ar rural bases 

til they have blotted up most of the coun¬ 
ty y si tie, making it untenable for tlie enemy, " 

1- icn seizing the villages and tlie larger 
■: )>-.nsdriving tlie army back into its urban 
*"_rong points, which, once isolated, can! be 
I nduced piecemeal, j^y _| 

} As the strong points are reduced and the • ■ 
;«■. riTiy’s manpower is wh\111 ed down, with big 
Cuts captured or annihilated and others de¬ 
ducting (as may be expected if they are native 
; i eops) , tn e r cbe 1 s will come i n to possession 
je f h c avy w e ap on s -tanks, a r t i 11 e ry - vd i i ch 
• $v?ji be used to reduce even larger strong 
%nr.ts, until at last a siege of the cities, 
JLided by popular uprisings, brings the war 
||h its successful termination in the destruc¬ 
tion or surrender of the army and the col- 


' . i f / \ rt *»— . rrk In 4 
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: jX' A principle can be observed throughout 
Ij^diis entire process: the r.oro the enemy holds 
• W he more lie has to defend and the broader 
he insurgent target area. Yet on the. other 
and, the more the insurgent fights and wins, 
>' he more he has with which to fight and to 
u m -in arms, 1 n manpower, m material re - 
t ources. Ihus the objectives of tlie gevem- 
C lent and of the insurgent must be dinmetri- 
i ally opposed. Tlie army seeks to end the war 
quickly as possible, in order to minimize 
If ts losses; the insurgent seeks to prolong it, 

j-hvince he has everything to gain by it. 

w. * 

- i 

~ It isrclcar that the guerrilla objectives . 
£^:annot be accomplished overnight, or even 


'^yithin any predictable period. It is a basic 
^/Premise of Mao's theory that the phases of 
dd tlie campaign will overlap, that on many oc- 
g'casions setbacks will occur, mobile units 
¥’ nay hove to be dispersed, again to become 
guerrilla bands, the third phase may slirf 
lack auto the second, territory tliat has been 
& von may be surrendered, and may change hands 
h many times before it can finally be consoli* 

| dated as part cf the spreading Red territory.” 

•' L On a map, tlie areas of guerrilla Activity 
t will appear as tiny ink spots. Gradually they 
* will become splotches, and tlie splotches will 
F grow larger until they finally run together 


will progress. V j from east to west or north 
to south, but •dm the outside in, from the 
mountains and the jungles to tlie cultivated 
rural areas, then to tiie villages within 
those areas, then to the towns, and along 
.tlie national highways, and only In the final 
struggle to the diminishing pin-pricks of 
jthe cities. 

- The principles of tiie operation may be ob¬ 
served in tiie Communist war cn Giiang Kai- 
shek's Nationalist troops in the period im¬ 
mediately following World War II. Analysing 
a- campaign of 17 months duration irfM946-47, 
during which 640,000 Nationalist troops were 
killed or wounded and 1,050,000 were captures 
Mao lists the following points cf insurgent 
strategy: 

(1) Attack dispersed, isolated enemy forces 

f i rr f • nt tfi^V c t mv* n *r,^^*rnc 
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later. 

(2) Take small and medium cities and exten¬ 
sive rural areas first; take big cities later. 

(3) Make wiping out the enemy's effective 
strength our main objective; do not make 
holding or seizing a city or place our main 
objective. Holding or seizing a city cr 
place is tiie outcome of wiping out the enemy 1 : 
effective strength, and often a city or place 
will be held or deized for good only after 

it has changed hands a number of times. 

(4) In every battle, concentrate an absolu 
ly superior force (2, 5, 4, and sometimes - 
even 5 or six times the enemy's strength)» 
encircle tiie enemy forces completely, strive 
to wipe them out thoroughly, and do not let 
any escape from the net. In special cireum- . 
stances, use the method of dealing the er.ery 
crushing blows, that is, concentrate all-out 
strength to make a frontal attack and an 
attack on_one or both of his flanks, with 
the aim of wiping out one part and routing 

— _ « #v M + n. .«« M “XTX P1.j4 ^4* 1 \T * * 1 
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troops to smash other enemy forces. Strive 
to avoid battles of attrition in which v?« 
lose more than we gain or break even. In 
this way, although inferior as a whole (in 
♦?r*i of numbers) , we shall be absolutely 
superior in every part 3 nd every specific 
campaign, and this ensures victory' in the 
cai^aign. As time goes on wc shall beco:^ 







(5) Fight no battle unprepared, fight no . 
ittlc you are not sure of winning; italic every 
Tiort to be well prepared for each battle, 
ike every effort to ensure victory in the 
„iven set of conditions as between the enemy 

ul ourselves. 

i 

ky * 

J (G) Give full play to our style of fighting 
courage in battle, no fear of sacrifice, no 
jar of fatigue, and continuous fighting (that 
* >, fighting successive battles in a short 
V"trr-e without rest). 

$ I ■ 

J; (7) Strive to wipe out the enemy when he 
£ > on the move. At the same time, pay atten¬ 
tion to the tactics cf positional attack and 
^;pture enciV.y-fortified points and cities. 

% > - 

4 . (S) Replenish our strength with all the 
i i;.s an d r,ios t o f th o -pc rs onnel cap t ure d f roni 
/. Our army's main sources of man¬ 
power and material are at the front. 

J$. 

|| (9) Make good use of the intervals between 
•jf’asi'pfij.nns to rest, train, and consolidate 
V or troops. Periods of rest, training, and 
*' vusoli Gation should not be very long, and 
& he enemy should so far as possible be per- 
; • ted no breathing space. 

* * * * 


blow, seek a 
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Without a political goal, guerrilla warfair 
must fail, as it must if its political ob¬ 
jectives do no coincide with the aspirations 
of the people, and their sympathy, coopera¬ 
tion and assistance cannot be gained. The * 
essence of guerrilla warfare is thus politi¬ 
cal in character. 

On the other hand, in a war of counter¬ 
revolutionary nature, there is no place for 
guerrilla hostilities. Because guerri lla war 
fare basically derives from the masses and 
is supported by then, it can nc her exist 
nor flourish if it separates it ;lf from 
their sympathies and cooperation. 

NOTE: lliis is the essential contrast between 
conventional war and guerrilla war. The army 
fights to occupy territory, roads, strategic 
heights, vital areas; the guerrilla fights 
to control people, without whose coopera tic:*, 
the land is useless to its possessor. 

* * * * * \ . 

Vim MINI I VS. THE FRENCH 

Uu r.ilnli unrr> r*T«?rmi v*»d nn thrnft l«*vel' 
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(1) The so-called "Chu-luc" regulars - per¬ 
manent guerrilla fighters who could be em¬ 
ployed strategically wherever needed and who 
carried the main campaign, when insurgent 
forces were concentrated for a major strike; 


As to the question of supplies, it is a carried the main campaign, when insurgent 

euet of guerrilla theory, not only in China forces were concentrated for a major stri 

ut in all revolutionary wars, that the enemy 

ust be the main source of weapons and ammuni- . Regional Guerrillas - fought only in 

-• n* .V .1,, ^,1 f- - ^ r +-K •it />nn n^c • < _ ■». ._ . _ 

u»c ( ttUKmuotc is wioi v/nv j their zones, ana couia a aw ay 5 return tv vi 

he proper calibers of ammunition close at civilian character as peasants and worker 
and. Another, greater advantage is that lo- if hard pressed; 
istical problems are reduced to a minimum.' 

he enemy supply lines serve both armies, and ( 3 ) The village Militia, the "du-fcich", 
htua serve the guerrilla army better than rillas by night and peasants by day, carr 

icy do that of the adversary. in? nut limited assignments -sabotaging a 


"" r rill as can gain the initiative if they 
the*weak points of the enemy, 
ecause of the enemy’s insufficient manpower, 
uc-rrillas can operate over vest territories; 
ccause the enemy is the oppressor and the 
\ploiter, gucrriMo« can S a ^ n the confidence 
f millions of their countryirep 


in guerrilla warfare select the tactics of 
, .i .if to come from the cast and att acking 
1 c ,> tl’.e west; avoid the solid, attack tire 


their zones, and could always return to thei 
civilian character as peasants and workers 
if hard pressed; 

(3) The Village Militia, the "du-kich", guc 
rillas by night and peasants by day, carry¬ 
ing out limited assignments -sabotaging a 
bridge here, ambushing a patrol there, mini:' 
the roads, carrying messages or funds - and 
fading back into their farms‘and villages* ai 
the first approach of military opposition. 

"At the first shots of the imperialist in 
vasion," (writes General Giap) "General I-o- 
clcrc estimated that the reoccunation of 
Vietnam would be a military walk-over, tfva 
encountering resistance in the South, the 
French nen/*m 1 s considered it weak and 
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paciiy the whob^^L ciuuth ,,ncli;;iinstrati \d local Party; at the snr.o 

■ ■■ XU V/ X > they w^ j the shock force’ in'produc- * 

"Why did the French colonialists make such tion, transport, and supply- Through combat 
an estimate? Because they considered that to and work, the guerrilla units became an in- 
meet their aggression, there must be an army- exhaustible and precious source of replcn- 
. .It was not possible for thara to understand ishment for the regular army, supplying it~ 


a fundamental and decisive fact: the Vietnam¬ 
ese Ar.ny, although weak materially, was a 
people's army....In provoking hostilities, 
the colonialists had alienated a whole nation 
And the whole Vietnamese nation, the entire 
Vietnamese people rose against them. Unable 
to grasp this profound truth, the French gen¬ 
erals, who believed in an easy victory, went 
instead to certain defeat." 

Allowing for rhetorical exaggeration, there 
is still much in what General Giap says. The 
[French forces, concentrating on strong points 
;and other objectives of conventional warfare 
strategy, found themselves "submerged in a 
sea of armed people." The arms, in the main, 
came from the French Expeditionary Corps, 
winch became unwittingly the supplier of the 
Vietnam People's Army with Frenchm even U.S. 


with men and officers who were politically 
well educated and rich in fighting experi¬ 
ence." 

Both sides made serious mistakes in the 
early phase of the 8-ycnr struggle. The 
French for their part, devoted a fu 11 S ir.os, 
of 194 7 to the fruitless task of attempting 
to capture Mo Chi Minh and his Staff, think 
ing in this way to cut short the war. The 
effort was wasted. Even if they had capture.- 
Ho, it probably would not have affected the 
course of a war, the outcome of which depen¬ 
ded not on individual military genius but 
on a strategy that any Communist leader, 
aware of the lesson of China, would have 
applied. 


ly secondarily military: 

"Our party advocated that, to oaunch the 
people’s war, it was necessary to have 3 
kinds of armed forces. It attached great im¬ 
portance to the building and development of 
self-defense units and guerrilla units. Mili¬ 
tia was set up everywhere. Thanks to the 
founding of (the) people's administration 
everywhere in the countryside, and the ex¬ 
istence of Party brandies in every place, the 
militia spread far and wide and the people 
rose to fight. In the enemy's rear, guerrilla 
Units, in coordination with the regular am)', 
scattered and wore out the. enemy, mailed them 
to their bases, so that our regular army could 
launch roblie fighting to annihilate them. 

They turned the erery rear into our front 
line and built guerrilla bases as starting 
points for out regular army's offensive, ' 
right in the heart of the enemy. They pro¬ 
tected the people and their property, fought 
the enemy and ):z^l production, and frus¬ 
trated the enemy s schemes to use war to 
feed war and Vietnames’e to fight Vietnamese. 


* * « .* * * * 


VIETNAM : OKS EXAMPLE OP THE FLEA 

The silence that follows the fall of Dion 
Bien Phu is but a moment in the span of hi? 
toiy, an all too brrief breathing spell. 
Scarcely 5 years separate the First Indo¬ 
china War from the start of the Second. Sir 
then, events have made Viet Nan again the . 
cal point of global concern, the storm can 
ter around which swirls a vast political 


Vietnam People's Army with Frenchm even U.S. Here it may be well to observe that, to .a 
arms. very great extent, guerrillas fight as they 

do because they must. Their situation deter- 
As for the organization cf resistance, Giap mines their course o£ action. Lacking the 
notes that it was primarily POLITICAL and on- heavy weapons and disciplined divisions with 


which to fight conventional military cam¬ 
paigns, they are confined to dibbling at the 
edges of the opposing army and fighting in 
the enemy's rear areas. Materially unable t< 
face a military decision, they must of nccs: 
sity await a political decision. In a revol 
tionary situation, political decisions will 
tend to favor their side, since these will 
come in the course of a protracted war wine, 
the enemy is neither politically nor psyche 
logically able to stand, whatever the con Ji 
tion of his military forces. 


In the free zones, guerrilla units effective.y conflict, a clash of ideologies and empu-* 
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little seems to have chan/ in the essential 
: situation. To the South Vietnamese peasant 

looking up from his rice paddles, the war- 
t planes that whine overhead on their way tc 
distant targets in the North, the helicopters 
; clattering toward some battle rendezvous, are 
; indistinguishable from the planes and helicop- 
f < ters that carried French troops into battle 
£••••: against the Viet.mc.nh a decade ago. To n Cor.i- 
- \ nenist guerrilla in the blush or in the v.il- 
£ 1 ages, today’ s' battle is like that of yester- 
5 day and last year and the year before that; 
k- the v.'ar is all of a- piece, and many young men 
1 | cannot rememo er v:hon there was no war. 

. - 

| : K" American uniforms have replaced French uni- 
| forms in Saigon; directives come from hashing- 
2 ton instead of Paris. The Vie Uni nh are now 
: Ifc called th.e Viet Cong; and the new invaders, 

If for a long while given the courtesy title of 
f "military advisers" but now finally ackrioVj- 
5 - W"ed to bo combatants, are called Americans 

It makes little difference: French or Ameri- 
W cans,- Vi.ctminli or Viet Cong, the war goes on. 
It' both sides pursuing the same objectives as 
fgl before, by the sar.ie familiar methods. It is 
f;, the struggle of dag and flea; and che flea 
continues, slowly but inevitably, to multi- 
i ply ana to win. 

r. 1 

'V A UP I news analysis of Mar. 24, 1965, dis- 

: closing in* a few telling paragraphs the di- 
; lemma of the American forces in Viet Nan, 
could almost have been written a decade ear- 
y lier, with respect to the French situation 
Vjf- of that time: 

'Tlie U.S. is now ideep into the 4th year of 
vs an increasingly bloody battle for this land 
of mountains, jungles, rice paddies, and 
fc Communist guerrillas. 

f "Since May 1961 r when the U.S. first' com- 
f mi ted itself to support the anti-Communist 
N Saigon government, ** it has poured in vast 
quantities of men and machines. 

/nr? t -Vy- ^ 
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worth of sophisticated weapons in 

"It has given freely of its brains, its 
blood, and its lives. All has-been to no 
avails The world's mightiest nation has be 
unable to find the key to success in South 
cast Asia. 

"From the day it set foot in this land, : 
United States 1 course in the fight agains 
the Communists has been downhill." 

Despite political statements about aid 
front "aggressors in the North," the simple 
fact is tliat probably 90b of Viet Cong aiv 
consist of American weapons captured rrc:; t « 
the government troops. 

• Most Vietcong weapons are new U.S. mi lit: 
weapons, captured in ambushes on Govemrei 
units a;id attacks on outposts. Often a 
Viet Cong unit is organized initially wit], 
no weapon’s. The political organizer tells 
his me and women they must fight at first 
with handmade arr.s -spc*ars, daggers, sword 
and drude shotguns. To get better weapons, 
the unit must capture them from xhe enemy. 

* * * * 

The rebel casts himself in the role of 
David, and makes it his business to force 
the enemy into the role of Goliath in the 
public mind. His every act and announccnu; 
play on the sympathies and sense of justi* 
of the global witnesses of the struggle, ! 
creating the picture of a courageous peop 
fighting for independence against the men 
strous forces of tyranny and oppression. 

k ' * i - 

FAILURES IN THE WAR OF THE FLEA 

Mao's analogy of t?ie guerrilla, swimnir; 
like a fish in the sea of the population, 
contains an essential truth: It expresre* 
the fundamental principle of guerrilla v.v. 
But what happens when the fish is remover 
or REMOVES ITSELF from the wateT? 


**[>ut this is to overlook the fact that the : ^ 

U.S. was supply*.^ "he Trench with war mater- : 
ial even befo^f Lien Bien Phu, footing the cost: ^ av 
of the Indochina war to the extent of $3.25 : 

billion dollars. f 

»« 


The answer explains the reason for the 
failure of the few guerrilla movements fi 
have been successfully suppressed. 
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'"'***'&*- a third^ ^ 

All three show what happens when guerrillas 
-e cut off, or deliberately cut themselves 
:f from popular contact and support. Each 
Z these histories is too lengthy to go into 
i this handbook but suffice it to say that 
> the case of the Jluks one of their signal 
palenesses seems; to have been their failure 
i establish anything like a popular front 
jring a period when urban support, the par- 
cipation of students, industrial workers, 
id the poorer white collar class, was clearly 
:q wired. The insurrection was a peasant irovc- 
$ >l.:nt and remained confined to the rural areas. 

*? Dangers of becoming isolated) 

-1 

8 In p os tv.’ar Mai ay a, thc «uerri 11 as* also 
Wilowed themselves to become isolated. What 
,'^’s more, important in this case is the tremen- 
• oils cost in lives and arms of putting clown 
jjjns rebellion. 

f * Nine months of continuous effort by an en¬ 
tire battalion, backed by artillery and air¬ 
craft, with the expenditure of more artillery 
T nd mortar shells and aerial bombs than exist 
IT a the arsenals of sonic Latin American repu- 
? lies - to eliminate "35" guerrillas. 

h 

■t At such cost, the defeat of the Oiinese 
i- lorcmuiusts in Malaya can be nothing less 
an inspirational to potential guerrillas 
if other, less sternly guarded countries. 
lr Sow many of the shaky Latin American regimes 
k\-:ould meet the expense, let alone the poli¬ 
tical risks, of such a campaign, if it in¬ 
volved not 35 but a thousand determined 
guerrillas? For how long? 
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heir depent c?fcr on foreign bases and sup¬ 

plies, and their premature decision in 19<i:> 
to hold ground and to expose large forma¬ 
tions to a numerically, technologically, 
logistically, and organizationally superior 
army cost them a series of defeats from 
which there was no recovery. 

Their loss was twofold. Jhey were defeated 
militarily. And the Greek army's success 
spelled defeat for the revolutionary move¬ 
ment politically, as well. __ 

Again, at the risk of being repetitive: :_ 

The object of the guerrilla is not to win 
battles, but to avoid defeat: not to end . 
the war, but to prolong it, until political 
victory, more important than eny battlefield 
has been won. 

Revolutiori is by definition a mass pheno¬ 
menon. Greece, Malaya, the Pnilippines 
all illustrate the n.xios! that without mass 
participation, or at least popular support, 
there can be no revolution. The links lost 
it, the Chinese in M3layr. never had it, the 
Greek Communists threw it away. 


BEKARE 
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$,7 IVe come to Greece - a case history of 
\nother sort. Hie 3-year Greek revolution, 

^successfully put down b y a Rightest govern- 
£■' sent with the help of Britain and the U.S., 
offers instruction to those interested in 
'r>Au*in« iiw NOT to conduct a guerrilla war. 

t 

sfc. In Greece (1946-49) virtually all of the * 
b lessons of experience were ignored, all of 
if the rules laid down by the theoreticians of 
i JL re vo I ut ion ary warfare were broken. 

j It is not unfair to say that to a very 
r r-rcat extent, it was destroyed (the revolution- These are the strategists keys to victory. 
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THE ARE OF WAR 

All warfare is based on deception. There¬ 
fore, when capable, feign incapacity; when 
active, inactivity. 

When near, make it appear that you are far 
away; when far away, that you are near. 

Offer the enemy a bait to lure him; feign 
disorder and strike him. - 

When he concentrates, prepare against Kim; 
^hcr^fu^i^^t^png, avoid him. 

Xnger his general and confuse him. Pretend 
inferiority and encourage his arrogance. 
Keep him under a strain and wear him down. 
Mien he is united, divide him. 

Attack where he is unprepared: sally out 
when he does not expert you. 


1 v 
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i.vcs foimiidably multiply y striking power . 
f r’oe arrow; tanks are bet than shields; 
rucks aiid~helicopters offer (but not always) 
vifter and more dependable transportation 
K.ii mules and camels. The problems of gen¬ 
ial ship remain the same. The variable fac- 
ors of terrain, weather, space, time, popu- 
I at ion, and, above all, of morale and stra¬ 
in egy still determine the outcome of battles 
> :jJ campaigns. 
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The guerrilla is a political insurgent, 
he conscious agent of revolution; his mili¬ 
ary role, while vital, is only incidental 
o Ins political mission. His insurgency is 
ccicated to a single purpose: the overthrow 
f the gave in men t aiid th e de*s true ti on of tb e 
xisting political or social or, it may be, 

V - v‘ > IJ. o/j cOjf). 

Each battle will be a lesson, designed to 
I ci.-c-n strata the impotence of the army and so 
- tlis government that employs it. 
;ach camapign will be a text, intended to 
also ihc level of revolutionary awareness 
anticipation of the popular majority 
■'sere attitude will determine the outcome of 
he struggle. 


r. Guerrilla actions will have certain obvious 

"'■* mli * objectives: to obtain weapons, aiair.u- 

: nticii, and supplies, to inflict casualties, 

tc the enemy to overextend liis lines 

•o that h:s communications mav be disruDted 

* - - * 

eud small units picked off, one at a time, by 
> local y superior rebel forces. 


V" But psychological and political objectives 
.>±.j 1 he paramount. Local military success 
■i’■ no purpose if the guerrilla cam- 

docs not also weaken the morale of the 
ig government and its soldiers, strain-the fi- 


n ri? i c i sl to sou rces of th c- tg giir.o 
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-/assure on it by creating wides- 
.hension and dissatisfaction with 
■> of a war in which there is no 
and no end in sight. 


v In the potentially revolutionary situation,* 
SyO’itnroc.us insurrections may be expected: 
i r / .iie likely to arise out of almost any 

of social conflict -a strike, a dispute 
f‘ over land or wages or prices or rents or 
J ? “heels or any one of a score of other social 
I )l :i , . M Often they will come in reaction 


authorities 
of the polir 
turn into 



NY 


or example, when tne effort 
curb a popular demonstrajio 
; ;r 



In other circumstances, disorder may be - 
deliberately created. In Cuba,.Algeria, Cy¬ 
prus, as examples that come readily to mind, 
the war of the flea was initiated by the 
deliberate acts of the revolutionary nu¬ 
cleus, proclaiming its defiance of authority 
and banking on popular support in an open 
declaration of revolutionary war. 


The means are not important. The^important 
element is the leadership itself.~ Bandits 
are not revolutionaries, looters arc not 
guerrillas. In order to attract a following, 
the re volutio n a vy 1e ad c rs must stand on 
firm moral ground; they must have some 
greater"'purpose than the furtherance of per¬ 
sonal ambition. This in turn implies an ide¬ 
ology or a clear '‘cause" to explain their 
decisions and the reasons of their insur¬ 
gency. THEY CA mOT BE HERE OPPORTUNISTS. 


ivhen conflict occurs, whether spontaneous 
or induced, the revolutionary leaders must 
be capable of explaining said rationalizing 
its confused and often apparently accidental 
character. Isolated acts of defiance must 
be given coherency within a revolutionary 
frame of reference. (Ex. Fred Ahmed Evans, 

II. Rap Brown, Huey P. Newton, etc.) 

(Detroit, V/atts, Newark...) 

The leadership must be prepared to make 
the most of every opportunity to accelerate 
the process of social ferment and political 
disruption. The first task of the revolu- • 
tionary cadres must be to relate each inci¬ 
dent and each phase of the conflict to a 
great "cause," so that revolutionary' vio^- 
lence is seen as the natural and moral mean 


to a desired end, and the masses of the p..-o 
.pie arc increasingly involved. The strugr?' 
cannot be allowed to seem meaningless or 
chaotic. It must be given a progressive chr. 
acter in all its phases; it must arouse 
great expectations and appear crucial at 
every stage, so that no one can stand out¬ 
side of it. 

.j 4- 


Hcw is it possible for a relative handful 
of armed men to oppose a vastly superior 
army? The secrets are'(l) superior intelli 
gcncc, and (2)-terrain. 
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entire population. The popy^tiQn hides them, 
and at the same time it re Is, from day to 
dor'and hour to hour, the disposition and 
strength of the J^f^ Q Q 

"Me always know where the soldiers are, but 
'they never know where vc are. V»e can come and 
go as v.e like, moving through their lines, 
but they can never find us unless we wish 
them to, and then it is only on our terms." 
(Fidel Castro) j 

Where a choice of ground is possible, the 
terrain f or guerrilla operations should be . 
carefully selected. ILe ideal will fotind in 
cl country. that is more rural than urban, moun¬ 
tainous rithcr than flat, thickly forested 
rather than bare, with extensive railway 
lines, bad roads, and an economy that is pre¬ 
ponderantly agricultural rather than indusv 
trial. The relative dispersion or concentra¬ 
ti on of the population is also of great im¬ 
portance: A region with a widely scattered 
rural population, living in small hamlets 
and isolated farm dwellings is much more vul¬ 
nerable than o?io of tightly knit, large coun¬ 
try towns separated by wide aieas of open 
faim!end. 


This neces^*v indicates the choice of a: 
area with a ^^Jvrsed rather than concern:■ 
ted rural population. Such an area will us. 
ally afford the natural concealment and na¬ 
tural obstacles to army operations found i- 
desolate areas, and will provide a further 
advantage: It will not be economic for the 
government garrison. 

Large rural towns can be garrisoned; tiny 
hamlets cannot. Where there are many of tv 
only a few soldiers can be assigned to each 
and to create such rural outposts is kotsv 
than useless, since each ir<div.ldu> >-)■«***' l 
easily be overwhelmed, its soldiers capture 
or killed, their arms and ammunition seize- 
and another propaganda victory- thus score! 
by the insurgents. 

Since there will be no great government, 
stake in any given hamlet, form, or villa--, 
in economic or strategic terns., the nntuin¬ 
decision of the army will be to withdraw t 
safer ground. Yet each such withdrawal *j»1 
widen the area of guerrilla control and f*. * 
the insurgency, providing it with more sup 
plies, more recruits, more room in which 
maneuver. 


£ 4 Vc 
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Tlie terrain should afford both natural con¬ 
cealment and obstacles to hinder the movement 
of military transport -mountains and swamps 
where tanks and trucks cannot go, woods and 
thick brush that provide cover from aerial 
observation and attack, forests from which 
to strike quickly and safely at enemy rail 
and highway communications and in which to 
achush small military units. 

. t 

There should be sufficient space to man¬ 
euver freely, without the danger of being 
caught in a closing spiral of encirclement. 
The greater the .area of operations, the more 
difficult it will be for the army to locate 
the guerrillas and the more the government, 
will have to disperse its troops and extend 
its lines of supply and commimication. 

Yet the guerillas cannot choose the re¬ 
motest and most rugged areas in which they' 
would be safest. They must remain constantly 
in contact with *a rural population from which 
to recruit, to draw supplies, and to obtain 
reliable couriers who will carry messages and 
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There is another consideration: The pc.-s 
sion of populated areas will usually p: :- " 
almost as much safety for the insurgent;: 
would the remote areas in which they can;:, 
be located or attacked. Political consio: 
tions, if not those of humanity, will usu 
offer some safeguard against bombing or a: 
tillery attacks,, since the government can 
afford to kill civilians indiscriminately. 
(This does not always apply in later star, 
of insurgency, E.G. consider Vietnam) 

The danger of being isolated far from p 
ulated areas has been demonstrated by tlv 
experience of guerrillas in Malaya and- t!. 
Philippines. In both instances, the mili- 
succeeded in isolating the insurgents, c f 
ting them off from the source of their s: 
gth, with results fatal to the insurgency 
the other hand, the possibility of fipjii 1 
a successful guerrilla war on a small is 
with little room to maneuver .-.nd no icnl 
erncss sanctuary’ has been proven by the * 
ot. fighters of F.CKA. Mien pressed, lhe 
uierri 11a banc's commanded by • Grivas 2 a ~ - 
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moment trow th 2 1 0 it flan): 

from the rear guard or 
forth." 


aikcd a oJvc their heads w^- lit discovering will begin ; j moment from the left 
hem. Others sallied forth ,.t night forays - at- another m w .rteiVr from the rear guard or 
Torn hi (Ting aces under the floors of homcs-|^yftoi^thi^v^^guarjly *ri(i>s^ forth. “ 
here they had lain all day, their presence 1 t/ OO 

nsuspected. They were, in the most literal "Uitli a very small expenditure of aminun: 
ense, "underground." it is possible to hold the enemy* in died 

definitely." 

In well policed, large cities, a syr-ipathe- 

ic population can protect active insurgents. While the column is delayed, the main l 
he draconian methods used by the French in of the guerrilla force quickly gathers ii 
vlgiers virtually stamped out the FLN under- military booty and moves on toward the m 
round there, but only because the Moslems of prepared position, or circles around and 


"IVitii a very small expenditure of ammunition 
it is possible to hold the enemy* in check in¬ 
definitely." 

While the column is delayed, the main body 
of the guerrilla force quickly gathers its 
military booty and moves on toward the next 


I, he Cash ah were already separated, racially 
V nd physical!/ from the French population. 

oldieTS, especially foreigners, can suppress 
*►’ rb an reb e 11 i on by treating t'ne en ti re me t ro - 
7 / ; oirs as a city index wartime siege, control¬ 
ling all movements, and rutlilessly killing 
B&hc inhabitants of any quarter where resis¬ 
tance is offered.* Gradually an urban populay 
y.j.on can be starved and terrorized into subm¬ 
ission. Hut such methods scarcely apply to 
*, 1 - uvii war situation in which there is no 
/<ure way of knowing friend from foe. 

J 

p Terrain and local conditions ultimately 
|f;’cide the size and organ!zation of the 
h* :ervilla band. Guerrillas will not give 
until the terrain favors them. When 
h Lgh.tiug begins, it will be on g?*oiud of the 
? cwn choosing - preferably from com- 

■ riding heights with dense cover and limited 
ability, where a few determined men can 
id up an array. 

/j. bushes will be prepared in such a manner 
f ,.&t a small portion of the advancing mili- 
v ly column ‘-its vanguard - will be separated 
^ om the rest when firing commences. The fire 
tire main body of the guerrillas will be 
■Jj.n cent rated on this vanguard. The object of 
c aii.busl> inust be tlic c omp letc destruction* 
the advance group ami seizure of its arms 
d aniLjii.iication, the latter task being accom- 
$ ished while a small guerrilla rear guard 
, j s tire rest of the military column. 


... ^ uuovara writes: 




"’hen the force of the guerrillas band is 
>1) and it is desired above all to detain 
; r.lov: down the advance of an invading col- 


steps out in a new direction. The snip ers 
withdraw and rejoin the main force, before 
the troops have recovered sufficiently to 
launch a counter attack, all of this occur-, 
ring within a matter of a few minutes. 

The process is repeated again and again. 
IVhcn it has been determined that a military 
column is sufficiently isolated that the ar¬ 
rival of reinforcements can be delayed for 
some hours or days, the guerrillas may even 
attempt an encirclement, or may create the 
appearance of an encirclement by stationing 
squads of snipers on conmanding ground in 
such a way as to bring the troops under fire 
in whichever direction they attempt to move. 
If the troops launch a determined assault, ' . 
the guerrillas have only.to give way, circle 
around, regroup, and again withdraw. 

The superior mobility and small size of the 

X w 

guerrilla force are its main assets. The dan¬ 
ger that they themselves may be encircled is 
usually more apparent than real. 

Night, as Che has noted, is the best ally 
of the guerrilla fighter. Che’s prescription: 
Take adequate measures to impede the advance 
of the enemy until nightfall and then exfil- 

V* #1 4> A A 1 n ^ 4 1 1^1. It# ^ ^ ^ 1 *Y> A A ^ f.* *1 1 ! 
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group of men in country well known to them,* 
where the cover is good. 

In the first months of the insurgency, when 
the army is on the offensive, the tactics of 
ambush and evasion are standard and‘suffi¬ 
cient. The activities of the army itself are 
enough to advertise the rebel causo. Mount in- 
military casualties cannot be kept secret. 

The high cost of the anti-glia'"*?1 1 a campaign 


i» groups of swipers, from 2 to 10 in number will be an embarrassment to the government. 
h:Tc! be distributed all around the column which will bo hard put to explain what it \ m . 


) 
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■10 the morale of their mi 


opponents. 


C!!E: "The-guerrilla soldier ought always 
o have tn mind that his source of supply of 
i;-iS is the enemy and that, except in special 
‘ ircuius tsnees, he ought not to engage in a 
•> attic that will not lead to the capture of 
y.uch equipment." 

r • • 

| The enemy vanguard is made a special target 
v* 1 guerrilla fire for a sound psychological 
R eason: to induce the fear, or at any rate 
excessive caution, that will paralyze 
••ifhe will and retard the free movement of the 
$ nemy. When the soldiers in the first rank 
| i nvariably axe killed, few will wish to be in 
vanguard, and without a vanguard there is 
i .4 '-) movement. (Such reasoning may not always 
I : wL pp \y to pro res s i on a 1 t foops.. P ro fes s i on a 1 
Officers are trained to accept casualties as 
price of battle. Nevertheless it has been 
| constant complaint of American military 

( dvisers in South Vietnam that the Vietnamese 
ield commanders commonly refuse to advance 
.gainst strong guerrilla positions without 
rtillcry support and preparatory air strikes 
hal give the “ViTt Cong guci'rillas time to 
etirc from the field.) 

■p Hie insurgency continuing, the military 
|, ay be expected sooner or later to give up 
| he futile pursuit of the guerrilla force 

nd leave it to it£ wilderness canctuary, -if — 
%. dr no other reason than the political. As 
^ as been remarked before, few governments 
SC an long sustain the political embarrassment 
* f on expensive and well-publicized campaign 
p’n v/hich there is no progress to report. 

W ithin a matter of weeks or months, the govern- 
icnt will be forced to announce a victory. 
Heaving failed to produce one. The public out¬ 
ride of the war zone will be informed that 
jP 'he insurrection has been suppressed, the 
cg'odios of a few civilian casualties may even 
fa e kisplayed by way of evidence, and the 
roops will be with drown to posts and garri- 
l ons in more settled territory, falling back 
. ,.n a strategy ot containment of the insurrec- 


If the insurgency 4 s to succeed, the guer- 
•illas must, of course, refuse to be ccn- 
ained. They will now assume the offensive, 
aking advantage of their nevi freedom to 
>rganizc night raids on the smftll military .* 
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to lure mili tf^yreinforcerocnts into ambush 
on the road^ ^ ^ 

As successful action provides more arms, 
new guerrilla units are organized, and new 
zones of'operations opened. Guerrillas fil¬ 
tering through the army lines attack isola¬ 
ted military and police units in the vil¬ 
lages on the periphery of their free zone, 
forcing the army to pull back to reinforce 
these points. With still more room in which 
to maneuver, rebels occupy the outlying 
farms, move into small hamlets what cannot 
be defended economicall/. Efforts/wi11 now 
be made to discourage, although not absolute 
ly to prevent, military convoys from enterin 
certain zones. Tne roads will be mined, tan!; 
traps dug, defenses in depth constructed so 
that the troops will have to fight their 
way into rebel territory through a series, of 
ambushes, the guerrillas at each stage 
offering light resistance and then falling 
back on the next position. - • - 

As rebel strength grdws, the army is ccnr 
fronted with a difficult dilemma. Having 
superior - numbers and heavier arms, it will 
still be able to enter the rebel zones in 
strength, but only at the cost of some cas¬ 
ualties, and with no advantage, since the 
ground gained will have ho strategic or 
economic value commensurate with the cost 
of occupying it. If the troops should re-, 
main in force, the guerrillas would simply 
transfer their operations to another zone: 
The army cannot be everywhere. Yet if the 
teoops do not remain, the territory is, in 
effect, ceded to the insurgents, who procec 
to turn its agricultural economy and its 
rural population to their own purpose. This 
is the dilemma of the military commander. 

It is, of course, sharpened by political 
problems. Large chunks of the agricultural 
economy cannot be surrendered to the insur¬ 
gents without political consequences. There 
whose fortunes are affected -traders, absent 
landowners, and the like -will be certain 
to put pressure on the government to DO 
something. They may seek political alterna¬ 
tives. The general public will be excited 
and divided by the deterioration of the 
government’s position, as it becomes more 
apparent. The more radical elements of ur¬ 
ban* society will be emboldened: rcveJuf 


the 'government will grow p 
fearf nL and repres5ive. 
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In 5 u£i\ circu;; 
no army can occupy ALL of the national terri¬ 
tory, the logical and natural course of the 
regime will be the gradual withdrawal of 
troops from the countryside to the larger 
centers of population. The rural areas thus 
will be slowly;and reluctantly surrendered 
to the. insurgents. With expanded resources 
of manpower and material, the insurgency will 
continue, to grew. As it gains strength., guer¬ 
rilla bands will become guerrilla armies. The 
1arger villages will be captured. Tnc railway 
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will be b 1 own and the 

highways 

cut. 
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c by one the towns and then 

tlie cities 
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isolated, their vital 
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portan 

t effect, in a country 

most of 

which 


wj.li already 
t. i on. 


be in the hands cf Die revolu- 


fra- 


l.'hon His enemy concentrates on the rural 
eas we strike in the cities. 


Sgk Small bands can damage the 8 major clams 
■$ that supply most of the electricity. Elec¬ 
'S tricity means mass communications. 


Gasoline can be poured into the sewer sys¬ 
tems in major urban areas and then ignited. 
This v/uuld bum out communications lines in 
an entire city.. 
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over a lQ r V of woodland, but it will ;* 
have no e^.e^/inless the* guerrillas hepue; 
to be in that 100 acres, out of the thou¬ 
sands through which they roam. 

Once the war of the flea has* reached set¬ 
tled Tural regions, even these limited r.ear 
become ineffective, because aircraft car.no? 
attack guerrillas without killing the civj.; 
ians whose support the government must wii t 
and they all look alike from the air. Great 
faith was placed in helicopters; they were 
of service in the Sahara but ha ve faile d i : 
come up to expectations in the jungles of 
Vietnam, where the Viet Cong has learned r- 
set successful traps for them and crew cas¬ 
ualties are lie a vy. 

U.S\ military handbooks on irregular war¬ 
fare techniques discuss various biological 
and chemical weapons that can be employed 
against guerrillas. These 3 re recommended 
especially for situations in which guerril¬ 
las have mingled with an innocent civilian 
population that cannot -or not ought - to 
be killed. 


%r- 

i-v. 

The guci'filla succeeds because he survives, 
^ie flourishes because his methods arc pro¬ 
gressive. With a pistol, a machete, or, for 
fc/Uhat matter, a bow and arrow, he can capture 
rifle. With 20 rifles he can capture a 
T? iachine gun, and with 20 rifles and a machine 
/yqun he can capture a military patrol or des- 
.*■; roy a convoy that carries 5 machine guns § 

;<• 0,000 rounds of amnrunition. With a dozen 
hovels and a few gallons of gasoline he can 
} cstroy a tank, and tvith its weapons he can 
y.' hoot down an airplane or a helicop ter that' 
f* Iso carries weanons. 

ly ♦ 

T- . . - . - . t 

* Artillery is useless against him because 
g t never catches up with him. A 500 lb. aerial 
\ orb will dig a crater 10 ft. deep and 15 ft. 

I irie, but it will not disturb a guerrilla in 

s r ?i 


The object of the so-called biologicnls is 
to induce temporarily incapacitating viral 
diseases that will reduce the ability of 
guerrillas to resist attack, so that in¬ 
fantry can Tush into a target area and 
quickly kill or capture them without haix.i; 
non combatants - a device, so to speak, - 
for separating the sheep from the goats. 

Various nonlethal gases -carried like the 
biologicals, in artillery shells or aerial 
bombs, or sprayed by low-flying planes or 
helicopters have been designed for the 
same purpose, to sicken all within a given 
target area and so reduce resistance to 
infantrymen on their arrival, without un- 
necessary bloodshed. 

On the 3 occasions in which non lethal 
(a* mixture of vomiting gas and tear gas, o 
the type used to control rioters) was used 
in South Vietnam during early 1965, the 
Practical results were nil. Twice, the gas 
simply blew away, without any effect. Ga 
the third occasion, it sickened a few re?* 
dents of the target area, but the infant "/ 
men who soon arrived found no guerrillas 1 
the area. 
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STREET FIGHTING: 

In the military sense of the word (or term) what after all is a street? 

A street is a defile in a city. A defile is a narrow pass through whieh 
troops can only pass and move through which considerably narrows their front, 
and therefore make themselves a good target for the enemy, A defile is a 
difficult place for soldiers to maneuver in, especially if the flanks of the 
defile are held by the guerillas, A mountain pass is a defile the dides of 
which are constituted by the natural slopes of the mountain sides, as at 
the scalp, A bridge over a river is a defile, the sides of which are con¬ 
stituted by the river. A street is a defile, the sides of which are con¬ 
stituted b.y the houses in the street. 

To traverse a mountain pass with any degree of safety the sides of 
the mountain must be cleared by flanking parties ahead of the main body; 
to pass over a bridge the banks of the river on each side must be raked with 
machine gun or rifle fire while the bridge is being rushed; to take a street 
^.i^perly barricaded and held on both sides by forces in the houses (guerillas), 
these houses must be taken by hand-to-hand fighting.* A street barricade 
placed in a position where artillery cannot operate from a distance is 
impregnable to frontal attack. To bring artillery within a couple of 
hundred yards-the length of the average Btreet-would mean the loss of the 
artillery if confronted by even imperfectly drilled troops armed with rifles. 

The Moscow revolution, where only 80 rifles were in the possession of 
the insurgents, would have ended in the annihilation of the artillery bad 
the number of insurgent rifles been 800. 

The insurrection of Paris in June 1#48 reveals how districts of town?, 
or villages, should be held. The streets were barricaded at tactical points, 
not on the main streets but commanding them. The houses were broken through 
so that passages were made inside the houses along the whole length of the 
streets. The side walls were loopholed, as were also front walls, the win¬ 
dows were blocked by sandbags, boxes filled with stones and dirt, bricks, 
chests, and other pieces of furniture with all sorts of odds and ends piled 
up against them. 

Behind such defenses the insurgents poured their fire upon the troops 
through loopholes left for the purpose. 

In the attack upon Baris by the allies fighting against Napolean, a 
o-xiage held in this manner repulsed several assaults by the Prussian allies 
wi jengland. When these Prussians were relieved by the English these latter 
did not dare attempt a frontal attack, but instead broke into an end bouse 
on one side of the village street, and commenced to take the houses one by 
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one. Thus all the fighting was inside the houses, and musket fire played 
, "but a Bmall part. On one side of the street they captured all the houses, 
on the other they failed, and when a truce was declared the English were 
in possession of one side of the village, and their French enemies of the 
other. 
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The truce led to a peace. When peace was finally proclaimed the two 
Bides of the village Btreet were still held by opposing forces. 

The defense of a building in a city, town, or village is governed by 
the same rules. Such a building left unconquered is a serious matter even 
if it supports are all defeated. If it had been flanked by barricades, and 
these barricades were destroyed, no troops could afford to push on and leave 
the building in the hands of the enemy. If they did so they would be running 
the danger of perhaps meeting a check further on, which check would be dis¬ 
astrous if they had left a hostile building manned by an unconquered force 
in their rear. Therefore, the fortifying of a strong building, as a pivot 
upon which the defense of a town or village should hinge, forms a principle 
object of the preparations of any defending force- whether regular army or 
insurrectionary. 

In the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 the chateau,* or aastle, of Geissberg 
formed such a position in the French lines on August 4» The Germans drove 
in all the supports of the French party occupying this country houses, and 
stormed the outer courts, but were driven bake by the fire from the windows 
and loopholed walls. Four batteries of artillery were brought up to within 
900 yards of the house and battered away at its walls, and batallion after 
batallion was hurled against it. The advance of the whole German army 
was delayed until this one house was taken. To take it caused a loss of 
23 officers and 329 men, yet it had only a garrison of 200. 

In the same campaign the village of Bazielles offered a similar lesson 
of the tactical strength of a well defended line of houses. The German amy 
drove the French off the field and entered without a struggle. But it took 
a whole array corps seven hours to fight its way through to the other end of 
the village. 
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A mountainous country has always been held to be ftifficult for military 
operations owing to its passes or glens. A city is ahuge maze of passes or 
glens formed by streets and lanes. Every difficulty that exists for the 
operation of regular troops in mountains is multiplied by a hundredfold in 
a city. And the difficulty of the commissariat which is likely to be in¬ 
superable to an irregular or popular force taking to the mountains, is solved 
for them by the sympathies of the populace when they take to the streets. 
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The general principle to be deducted from a study of the example we have 
been dealing with is that the defense is of almost overwhelming importance 
insuch warfare as a popular force like the People's Army might be called upon 
to participate in. Not a mere passive defense of a position whose location 
threatens the supremacy or existence of the enemy. The genius of the command¬ 
er must find such a position, the skill of his subordinates must prepare 
and fortify it, the courage of all must defend it. Out of this combina¬ 
tion of genius, skill and courage alone can grow the flower of military 
success. 


URBAN WARFARE 


Consider, on the one hand, the military importance of towns. All governments 
reside in towns, all vital industries are concentrated in towns. All mili¬ 
tary dumps and depots lie in towns. All good landing places around shores 
are, because they are good landing places, built over; the navy depends for 
its command of the oceans upon ports and naval bases, one and all of them 
cities. Overlooking these, remember this one fact,.namely, that all road 
and rail communications pass through towns. Think for a moment of the Bystem 
of supply to an army; all road and rail communications pass through towns. 

Consider the advantages of the defence in towns. Notice how in the 
recent ware towns have held out long after the country around them has been 
overrun. Consider how the eneny official doctrineteachec that towns shall 
be by-passed and attacked later by troops specially detached for the purpose. 
They recognize that a town is a strong point, and they follow their doctrine 
of by—passing the strong point. But note that they also recognize the 
necessity of attacking the town. The reason is this: that both their ar¬ 
moured divisions and their infantry divisions depend for supplies upon 
wheeled vehicles: those vehicles run on roads and rails; and all road and 
railway communications pass through towns. 

The primary task of any guerilla is not to try and defend a city! for 
more reasons than one; towns are vulnerable to air and artillery bombard¬ 
ment. Experience shows that there is a tremendous need for air superiority. 
If an overwhelming concentration of air and artillery force hasz to be 
collected each time a town is encountered, lightning advances will be a 
thing of the past. 

Possession of a town maintains a grip upon the life line that can 

an offensive. Towns are the ready-made answer to the BLITZKRIEG, 
Properly held they must slow ar. advance. 
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Note: PLEASE READ THIS DOCUMENT WITH AN 

ALERT AND CHALLENGING MIND. FOR IF 
WE, THE ASSIMILATORS OF THIS DOCUMENT 
ARE WRONG, IT IS YOU WHO WILL DIE, 

NOT us: 








CONDITIONS DICTATE METHODS: The fittest survive, because lihey best under¬ 
stand and adapt themselves to the conditions in which they live. Street 
fighting is carried on in unique, unnatural conditionsj only the fittest 
Burvive. It is above all necessary to analyse and understand the peculiar 
features of ground which go to make street fighting such a highly skilled 
form of warfare. 

It is difficult in thinking of cities to discard the many familiar 
details and to focus upon the simple features which alone are of military 
significance. 

(1) The ground upon which most towns are built 
upon are ordinary, slightly rolling land, 
inter—sected by rivers, streams and hedgerows, 
and patched with woods. The woods v and hedges 
have for the most part been cut to make way 
for masses of human habitations, but every 
town retains small areas of park and woodland. 

(2) Vast human effort has gone to the perfection 
of communications in urban areas. Today towns 
may, generally speaking, of communication to 
them, here and there cut by railroads, canals 
and other lines of communications. 

(3) In the masses of homes that have been built, 
wealth has drawn distinctions. 

The rich, though the/ may work in towns and cities, generally choose 
to live in the country. Where, owing to the size of a city, they cannot 
easily escape, they occupy a central position. They bmild their houses 
strong and fcig, either detached and standing in their own grounds, or in 
rows surrounding a railed square of lawns and gardens. 

The houses of the poor are usually situated near a great factory or 
industrial center. Normally they consist of lines of small, two or three 
story houses, ill—built, on either side of wide, straight streets, backed 
bj 11 i lit yards and the rear of another row of houses. These yards are 
usually a conglomeration of fences, sheds, shelters, bins, and other forms 
of obstacles and cover from view. 
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Prom the early nineteenth century onwards, unprecedented growth of 
population and industry demanded masses of hastily built houses for the new 
middle and lower middle classes. The advent of town planning and the fact 
that whole areas were built over by one firm gave us the modern suburbs 
which have grown round the outside of nearly every town. They consist of 
rows of small "semi-detached” or detached, lightly built, two story houses, 
standing between front and bakk gardens, fitting in a large design of criss¬ 
crossing streets. An enormous number of hedges and fences have been built 
to enclose these properties, so that back gardens offer both good cover 
from view and, cumulatively, great obstacles to an advance. 
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Spaced throughout the cities are shopping and commercial centers, 
usually consisting of very tall, strongly built houses, flanking main 
arterial streets. In many cities building has followed the haphazard lay¬ 
out of old centers of commerce, and we find the same buildings facing each 
other across narrow, winding streets, flanked by alleyways and passages. 

Whatever the class of house or area, three generalizations can be 
made which are of the most vital importance, giving rise as they do to the 
basic principles of street warfare. It is these three which must be 
understood and digested: 

1. No other type of country is either so open or so close. In every 
Btreet are coverless stretches, ideal fields of fire, death traps 
to the unwary attackers. Bordering every street are a hundred 
protected firing positions, a hundred hiding-places, a hundred 
ambush positions. 

2 .It ia possible to climb 30 , 50 , perhaps 100 feet in as many seconds. 
Street fighting thus possesses a third dimension, not often present 
in field warfare. 

3. Cities present exceptionally blind and disjointing conditions. In 
no other form of warfare are there such narrow horizons, or such 
ruthless divisions between units of the same force. 

It is not intended to discues the rules of good street fighting. One 
such may, however, be given pride of place, for upon its unvarying observance 
depends not merely the life of any particular soldier but the attainment 
of the objecf he is orderedf to achieve. 

— ..-It has been said above "No other country is either so open or bo close," 
It is well nigh impossible to be more than five yards from cover. 
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In the first few paragraph of the urban comraunixy the military features 
cf built up areas were analyzed. In this and the following, conclusions 

S. : ' are drawn from them, which form, so to speak, rules of conduct: and suggested 

methods of obedience to them are laid down. How many of these methods are 

. T put into practice must depend upon the precise nature of the attack and 

r the time allowed for defence. 

* . 

y 

| In this country two conditions of attack seem likely to present them- 

■ * selves. For the first, the regular land advance, the defender will probably 

have ample time to prepare a formidable reception. 



The second type of attack allows no time for preparation. A company 
of enemy parachutists can land on a green space three hundred yards square 
and be ready to move or fight in under fifteen minutes. This will allow 
no time for elaborate booby traps, barricades of wiring. 

In placing the members of any unit, the following points should be 
bcrne in mind: 

A. The system of defence must pivot around the automatic weapon. In 
built up areas fields of fire tend to be very narrow. The high 
rate of fire of the automatic ewapon makes it a weapon of inestimable 
value. 

b. The 350* field around any house is normally split into several 

naroow fields of fire. Riflemen should be used to cover all of the 
most important approaches. 

C. "Interior lines" abound in built up areas. The distance between 
the defence of the next is often the width of a house. Full 
advantage should be taken of this. 

I). It is easier to fire to one's left than to one's right. For this 
reason Brothers should be instructed to use weapons left and right 
handed. When firing to the left, the rifle comes out of a window 
before the body: when firing to the right, the body must be exposed 
before the rifle can be brought to bear. 

E, In every street there are hiding places in which men may lie low 

, until the energy has passed, and open fire from behind. If these 

men wish to fire to their left they must be on the side opposite 
to those prepared to fire on an approaching enemy. These two parties 
c can therefore have the additional task of covering each other's 

doorways. 

F. Two men are far more than twice as strong as one, both for psychological 
reasons and because there are four sides to a house and at least 

two lines of approach. 



On the other hand, a whole section placed in one house will find 
themselves surrounded without having been able to fire, unless 
sections are very plentiful. 

It can be taken as a guide, therefore, that a house should be held by 
never less than two men and rarely more than five. 
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G. The autOr.ra machine gun should be sited ii house selected for 
its dominant field of fire, its strength of construction and its 
unobtrusive poetion • Normally the house which is selected is at 
the end of a street, looking down the street, satisfying the first 
condition at the expense of the third. Prom a corner house it is 
possible to fire in three directions. Although often desirable, 
such a selection does not avoid the obvious: the position must 
be made very strong, and alternative positions prepared. The enemy 
will look for these positions also. A house lying farther back 
from the road than its neighbors will often have the priceless 
advantage of being shielded by them from enemy covering fire. 

German street fighting tactics are based on an attack from the rear. 
It is essential, therefore, to have a well rounded defense. 

PREPARATION FOR HOUSE DEFENSE: 


Given time, there is practically no limit to the number of improvements 
which can be made to a defensive position in a house. Below is a long list 
of possible improvements. It is obvious that in every case or nearly every 
case time will not allow for all of them to be carried out. It should be 
equally obvious that it will be equally criminal on that account to ignore 
xnem. 


FIRE POSITIONS SHOULD BE SELECTED: 

(1) For their good field of fire. 

(2) For Strength 

(3) For unob&rusiveness 

0.'°" three characteristics of a good defensive position should be ex- 
aggorated in every conceivable way. 

'l) GOOD FIELD OF FIRE: 

(a) the best field of fire is obtained from the lowest possible firing 
position. Many houses have basements whose windows that just clear the sur¬ 
face of the ground: these should be used if possible. In other cases a 
ventilator may be used by enlarging a hole in the wall. 

(b) the farther forward the belt-fed automatic weapon is placed the 
wider will be the field of fire: onthe other hand, the more vulnerable 
will be to enemy fire. If it is necessary to have a wider field of fire, 
loopholes may be made in the side walls for riflemen. 

12) STRENGTH—every fire position can, given time, be made proof against 
the collcgse of the house in which it is sited: 

(a) remove breakables and inflamables, e.g. window galss, ornaments, 
curtains, rugs, etc. 

(b) send a man around the neighborhood "liberating” extinguishers, 
water buckets, etc. 
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'(c) Shore-up the fire position. 

(d) Build an emplacement. 

(1) These can be made of sandbags or rubble between boards, in chests of 
drawers, etc. The emplacement should be roofed over with timber: joists tak¬ 
en from another room are suitable. 

(2) The emplacement must have a solid foundation. It will generally be 
necessary to remove part of the floor. 

(3) A man fires over the following heights: 

Rifle or machine gun (automatic or belt-fed) 


standing.4 ft. 6 in. 

kneeling or sitting. 30 in. 

lying.12 in. 

sitting.24 in. 

Inside dimensions: 

$ ft. long 
3 ft. 6 in. wide 
5 ft. high 


LOOPHOLES: Build them with narrow exits, widening towards the inside to 
allow for traverse. Duplicate them freely as they are impossible. 

(e) All entrances must be barricaded or, where it is impossible to hide 
a barricade, mined. This applies to all doors and windows. Booby traps 
should be laid in the hall and on the staircase. 

(f) A line of withdrawal must be left. In the case of attached houses, 

go nex£ door, find a cupboard on the pantry wall and knock a hole in the back 
into the defended house; then close the cupboard. With detached houses knock 
a hole into a lean-tO-shed or bush: or lean a wheelbarrow, bin or other 
article against the hole. If necessary place a dummy booby trap over the 
hole. 

(g) Knock loopholes in walls to cover every approach to the house: a 
loophole from the occupied room to cover the front hall is also useful. 

(h) Use some fine wire—mesh and wire over all the windows to prevent grenades 
being thrown in. Cut a slit in the wire to allow the dropping out of grenades. 

(i) Make a dummy position. A bolster hung on a wire at the back of a room 
three doors away can be connected by a wire run through the intervening walls. 

A jerk will deceive, and will certainly distract enemy observers. 

(j) Prepare an alternate pbsitidh. The Gtermans used tracked guns to blow 
a house to pieces; no amount of strengthening will withstand a direct hit. 

_.(k)-Make a gas-proof room and stock it with candles (the electric light is 

bound to fail), torches, water, medical and food supplies, and ammunition. 

UNOBTRUSIVEESS: When all improvements to thfc field of fire and strengthen¬ 
ing of the house are complete, ik is essential to remove any clues which may 
betray vour position to the emeny. 
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There are two principal methods: 

(a) CONCEALMENT 

Be sure there is no external sign of a barricade. Remove the 
trail of sand and rubble which almost certainly leads up to the 
door. 

Put muslim curtains over the windows. They are opaque from the 
outside and transparent from the inside—besides being the very 
symbol of respectability. 

(b) DUPLICATION 

Work which cannot be hidden must be duplicated. If yours is 
the only door in a damaged street which is tight shut (to 
conceal a barricade), shut others in the street. Clear of glass 
the windows in half a dozen houses, and wire them over. Make dummy 
loopholes in your own house and in the houses whose doors you have 
c&ihsed and windows you have cleared of glass. If the field of fire 
has had to be cleared so much as to become obvious, treat the other 
houses in the same way. 


POSITIONS OTHER THAN HOUSES: 


Having considered the defense of a house at such lenght, one is apt to 
forget that there are in built-up areas other excellent positions. Slit 
trenches offer better cover against air and artillery bombardment than any 
house: they are not, however, useful against a land attack, as the can be 
commanded from the upper floors of neighboring houses. In street fighting 
one expects the enemy to take refuge in houses. A thick hedge, the branches 
of a tree, a heap of, refuse, a pile of rubble may all provide excellent 
surprisB positions. It must be quite clear, however, that most of these 
positions depend upon concealment: Discovery will render one as vulnerable 
as if one were standing motionless in the middle of a street. 

ANTI-TANK DETENSES: 
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Tanks suffer from serious handicaps in built-up areas, for the following 
reasons: 

(a) The guerillas can erect road blocks which cannot be seen from a 
distance. 

~(b)~The guerillas can remain concealed until a tank is directly beneath 
his position. 

(c) Tanks cannot fire more than, at an average, 30 degrees above the 

j zontal. 

(d) Visual contact between tank units is lost, and direction is very 
hard to keep. 

It is clear, however, that they suffer from these handicaps only as long as 
the enemy is prepared to take advantage of them. The most suitable positions 
for an ambush are: 

(l) On the upper floors of a strongly built house: 
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(2) Above road blocKs or a point where the enemy is xikely to atop at 
first sight of a road block. 


The same weapons may be used against tanks in streets as in the fields. The 
anti-tank gun or a bazooka is an excellent weapon for destructing tanks, 
(also the molotov cocktail which is equally as effective, but one must be 
within a 30 yard range for best effectiveness). The third dimension in 
street fighting and the fixed nature of the defense are ideal for the use 
of the heavier. 


STREET OBSTACLES: 

(1) Trenches, rr barricades, of wagons, cars, furniture, etc. may be very 
useful in holding up enemy troops or behicles, especially if placed just 
around a corner to effect surprise. They are not, however, effective as 
fire positions because they can be commanded from tops of buildings. 

(2) Wire is the best possible obstacle to advancing troops. A street 
properly wired and covered by a tri-pod caliber machine gun or its equiv¬ 
alent (preferably an automatic weapon no less than a .3° 

is a death-trap to the attackers. It forces tl^e attacker to commit 
tne great, and invariably the last, sin of street fighting—RANGING ABOUT IK 
THE 0P3J. Vire should be placed far enough away from the defended house to 
prevent the enemy from throwing grenades and should not be so laid as to give 
away the position of the house to the enemy- Tins with pebbles inside should 
be hung on. the wire to raise the alarm should the emeny try to remove it 
under cover of darkness. 


KNOW THE ERENiY-THE ATTACK BY THE 0JEhY 


(1) FORMS OE ATTACK : 

Broadly, attacks in built-up areas have one or both of two (2) main 
objectives: 

(a) To penetrate to a certain area. 

(b) To claar a certain area of the”enemy. ** 

It is impossible to say what precise forms attacks in cities or towns will 
or should take. They will vary with the object, the ground, and other partic¬ 
ular circumstances. The following is a general impression of the lines which 
a modern attack may follow, and is intended more to stimulate thought rather 
than to prophesize events. The process may be one of neutralization and 
infiltration. 

(l) The twwn is subjected to heavy bombardment by aircraft af artillery, 
or is sprayed with napalm, or other lethal gases. The mail enemy body may 
-pass the town, leaving its capture to special troops detailed for the pur¬ 
pose. The latter will probably attack the town as Boon as the bombardment. 
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or shock forces cease, from a direction they deem to be favorable. Therefore, 
all existing entry routes should be scrutinized for invasion and plans should 
be developed to frustrate the imperialist aggression. 

(2) As a result of reconnaisance and careful study of the town plan, 
certain few buildings or localities well inside the twon may be selected as 
first objectives. At first small and then large parties of troops will force 
their way to these objectives to form a strong point or points from which 
the core of the twwn may he "eatfen” out and any perimeter defenses attacked 
from the rear. The objectives will be selected so as to be co-operative, i.e., 
success in training objective "A" will aid those troops who are trying to 
gain objective "B", 

(2) METHODS OF ATTACK: 

The scheme of attack tabulated below has been laid down not in order to 
dictate hard-and-fast rules to an attacking force but in order that a clear 
idea may be obtained of the problems facing an attacker and of a reasonable 
solution to them. It will aihmost always be impossible to the attacker to 
keep completely to the ideal . The chaos attending street fighting, and the 
haste imposed upon all guerillas will, in time of a racist attack from 
either the police or civilians, demand a compromise: If this compromise is 
to be successful, initiative and a hgih degree of training are required of 
all guerillas. Failure to realize the inevitability of disorganization and 
chaos would be dangerous. It must be accepted that guerillas will, at times 
lose contact with their "units,” that members of the same "unit” will lose 
contact with each other at tifames. 

UNDER SUCH CONDITIONS AND CIRCUMSTANCES: 

(1) A simple plan is essential. Each unit must be given a clear limited 
objective, and complcated manoevres such as a change of direction 
should generally je avoided. Isolated thrists apart from the main attack 
are not usually successful and will not divert as many defenders from the 
main attack as might be achieved in field warfare, since the bulk of the 
defense will probably be on fixed system(s) giving all-around defense. 

(2) Success or failure will largely depend upon the initiative of subordinate 
commanders. Lacking clear orders as to their next actions, section and 
platoon commanders must on no account merely send back each time to be told 
what to do, but roust act swiftly and with enterprise in the spirit of 

their -previous orders. Speed in attack must not be allowed to flag for an 
instant. The need for a clear limit of exploitation, however, referred to 
in sub-paragraph will now be even ' more clearly seen. 

(3) Accurate, early information is vital. A plan with insufficient information 
will fail; a plan made with incorrect information will fail. A sub-unit 
commander has not done his duty of his superior commander does not know 
everything about the eneny that he knows, and all that is required about his 
position, intention, casualties and state of exhaustion. 
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(4 ).• Tremendous thrust is required. In this difficult terrain, the attackers 
are forced to move in the open against defenders (guiorillas) who, given 
time to choose and perfect their fire positions, can make them (the gttackers) 
feel like rabbits in a hunting field, contmnaully surprised and shot at 
from unexpected directions. The attackers can upset the scales only b y giving 
their opponents no time to prepare (if we choose to defend a positionf which 
at first will not be the primary task of any guerilla), no rest in retreat, 
no chance to re-organize or reassure themselves. Speed is of the essence, 
and speed can be produced only by intelligent anticipation, efficient orders, 
dashing execution, and energy, more energy, and even more energy. 

Attacks must be laid out very carefully—the only way the enemy can rout us 
from our position (temporary holding positions ) is that #he attack us before 
operations are" put into effect (ambush). 

THE ADVANCE OF THE ENSI.Y : 

It is impossible absolutely to safeguard the main body against attack from 
guerillas. An active advance guard will, however, use some of the many good 
points of observations that abound in cities, cover with fire the more im¬ 
portant junctions, and question inhabitants. Note: ATTACKS SHOULD BE MADE 
ON TWO POINTS PRINCIPALLY, FIRST, THE VANGUARD (FRONTAL ASSAULT TROOPS), AND 
THE SECOND, THE PAIN BODY OR CENTERGUARD, WHICH IS USUALLY THE POSITION THE 
COMMANDERS AND PETTY OFFICERS WILL OCCUPY. 

IN C AO ES OF AMBUSH : 

The rain body should be well deployed. It may often be best to keep all 
sections on one side of the road, for two reasons: 

(1) they can keep to the shadows 

(2) in the event of a sudden attack, they will all take cover on the 
same side of the street, and will not therefore, be divided from each 
other by coverless, bullet-swept areas. 

PROTECTION (the enemy) : 

From the start to the end of operations there must be no moment during which 
the main body can be surprised undeployed. On arrival rt the assembly positions, 
whether on foot or in armoured personnel carriers, and sentries will be posted 
covering every approach. Two A.A. sentries per company should be posted in 
opposite arcs of 180*. The main body should take immediate cover and be* 
slightly dispersed. Note: The ELEMENT OF SURPRISE MUST BE EFFECTIVELY EMPLOYED 
AND EXPLOITED TO THE FULLEST TO STYMY OR RETARD, OR FRUSTRATE THE ENEMY ADVANCE. 

RECONNAISSANCE: 
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of brick and mortar make reconnaissance dffficult. The ideal of an 
airplane view being usually denied, second best is a view from a high build¬ 
ing. Other useful aides to the attacking enemy are street maps, airplane 
photographs, and the accounts of trooops on the spot, and local inhabitants. 
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Eneny officers commanding troops likely to be used in built-up areas may find 
it useful to obtain airplane photographs of their area for use instead of 

maps. . 
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THE PLAN : 

In forming his plan, the commander (in this case, the eneny) must bear in 
mind the following points: 

A. A complicated plan depending for its success upon co-ordination between 
troops attacking up widely separated streets, or upoi changes of direction,^ 
is liable to fail. 

B. Streets provide easier and quicker lines of approach and attack. 

Back gardens may sometimes offer more cover; but it should be remembered 
that it will often be necessary climb over obstacles, and at these momenta 
exposure is un-avoidable. 

C. A single attack should be maintained. This does not mean that only one 
street or one house is to be attacked at a time. It does mean that if two or 
uree or six streets are attacked at a time the effort should be co-operative, 
i.e., success in street 5 helps the troops attacking street 1. 


HEADQUARTERS : 


Headquarters should be chosen for the following features: 

1. Well up: much closer to the forward troops than infield warfare. 
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2. Eksy to find. 
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4. Entrance and exit defiled from enemy view and fire. 

No concentration of £roopB or Vehicles must be allowed near it, by day or 
night. During an attack it may frequently be necessary for the headquarters 
to be moved. Chalk and other marks may be drawn as a guide to the new 
headquarters. For safety, ^it can be arranged beforehand that, e.g., arrows 
face the opposite to the true direction. 


CORDONS: 


The object of cordoning is to prevent enemy lateral movements, whether of re¬ 
inforcement, counter-attack or escape. When the object of attack is clear 
an area of eneny, the procedure;should be to cordon a sub—area, clear it, 
and keep it condoned from the uncleared area. 

When the object of an attack is to penetrate to an area, it may frequently 
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be advisable to co. ,n the line of advance. ! 

Cordoning should be carried out by fire, not by men. The firing position 
should be selected so as to give the best field of fire, and will therefore 
normally be an low as possible. 


COVERING FIRE: 


It should be an absolute rule that no troops move across the open until three 
measures have been taken: 


1. A rifle or machine gun must be sited-in to cover the street in which 
they are moving. In choosing the firing position, bear in mind: 

(a) that if the enemy sees you getting into position or if your position" 
is the obvious one to choose, you will never fire from it; 

(b) that M-16 fire penetrates up to 13 inches and .55-inch anti-tank 
rifle fire up to 27 or more inches of brickwork, and that prolonged bursts 
will achieve greater penetration. 

(c) that the lower you are the longer will be the beaten zone of your 

weapon. 

(d) that if you are going to cover the advance of your own troops from 
the rear you must get high enough up to fire over their heads until the last 
possible moment (preferably rooftops). 

(e) that there are many good firing positions other than houses (in 
and outsides of houses). 

(f) that fire from a position rather above a room occupied by the 
enemy will search the position best and is the most telling. 


2. One machine gun per company should be sited-in on one of the highest 
buildings in the area to cover as far as possible all rooftops. It is very 
hard for troops in streets to deal with attackers above them. No street should 
be attacked without domination of the rooftops (all rooftops must be secured 
before any operations). 

3. There is usually a house whose windows dominate a whole street. It 
may be placed at the end of the street, or on rising ground farther away. 

If there is such a house, make preparations before attacking the street to 
destroy or blind it if the enemy should open fire from it. 


THE POINT SECTION: 

The first troops to break cover are the point section. This consists of: 


1. SCOUTS—The duty of the scouts is to find out where the enemy is. The/ 
move, one or two on each side of the street, by short bounds, stopping under 
the cover of doorways, buttresses, gateposts, alleyways, etc., to observe the 
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side wall aa possible, and must go at the , highest possible speed. IXiring 
their pauses for observations they must on no account keep their heads pok¬ 
ing round a corner; if possible they should be equipped with periscopes* If 
fired on t the scouts should take cover and try to work into position to give 
covering fire to assault troops. 
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be spared, for tl ■» may be many streets, and men 'd weapons will be a 
premium. 

ASSUALT: 


1. FORMS OF ATTACK —When the enemy is encountered he must be dealt with. 
There are many forms of attack. He may be attacked with bombs from the air; 
though this form is not practical is close fighting, and is more useful 
against an area than against an individual target. He may be attacked with 
shells from a gun man-handled into position; with weapons capable of riddeling 
his protective cover; with incendiary devices or weapons fired or thrown; 
with gas; with any effective weapon from a gun to a hosepipe. 

Often, however, it will not be possible to oust or destroy the energy without ~ 
an infantry assault, and it is the infantry assault, whether combined with 
other forms of attack or not, with which we are concerned. 

2. LINES OF ASSAULT—In the same way, there are many lines of assault. An 

assault may be made up wain streets; up side streets, through back gardens; 
over rooftops; through neighboring houses; through a house opposite and across 
a road; possibly even through sewers or contaigous cellars. Gliders 

were used by the Germans to land (in Belgium) on a wide, flat roof at fort 

Bnaal. We may leave out of account these more exotic forms of attack 
while remembering that if they are possible to do, , • «. 

they will be a surprise, a new idea, and therefore successful. In deciding 
upon a line or lines of assault, the following points should be borne in 
mind: 

(a) An enemy position is a strong point. Before it is attacked, it 
should be as nearly encircled as possible. Occupy the houses on either 
side or behind it. 

(b) Gain the houses on one side of a street before you enter the street, 
example: A and F are occupied by our own troops. Enemy in 3 will find it 
hard to cover the B side of the street and will have to lean right, out of the 
windows, doors, etc., to do so, where they themselves will be exposed from A2, 
3, and 4. Thus, the street can only be effectively covered by the enemy 

from C, and this narrows the opposition almost to a single house, which can 
be neutralized. 
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(c) Attack the energy most threatened by your own position. Example (see 
diagram opposite): A and F ane held by our tooops. Which street should be 
made good farst, X or Y? 

ANALYSIS: One side of each street is held. One end and one side of each 
street is held by the eneny. Of the enemy houses holding X, D2 and D3 are 
covered by fire on four sides, and D1 is covered on two sides. Of the enemy 
houses holding Y, fonr sides of all the houses D3 and 31, 2, 3, and 4 are 
covered by fire. Moreover, the street joining X from the enemy side is not 
properly covered, whereas the entrances to Y are well covered. Conclusion: 
Street n jj n should be attacked first. You figure it out, as your life may 
depend on it in the near future, (see page #25 for drawings and analysis 
of this equation). 
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Not^: The enemy will try to locate, attack, and destroy the strong point(s) 
of the Guerillas first. Caution should he excercised when encounter¬ 
ing the enemy so as not to give away strong points by over eagerness, or 
agressiveness in attack whenever the Guerillas do not wish to m^Jce 
their strong points or strategy known. 


(d) More than one line of attack will be found difficult to co-ordinate 
but will have an excellent psychological effect upon the enemy. 


(e) If you can attack along a line which does not hinder your covering 
fire the latter will be more effective. 


(f) Back gardens may offer good cover: advancing troops will, however, 
find it difficult to avoid exposing themselves when surmounting obstacles. 

(«)» is hard to deal with attackers from above; rooftops are safe from 
below and being built as a rule in the shape of an inverted V, they usually 
have a side defiled from fire. 

(h) In the case of an attack jihrough houses, back doors a little distance 
from the enemy house are usually covered from view by high wooden fencing, 
sheds, etc., moreover, in ghetto houses it does not take more than a minute 
or two to knock a hole in the wall. 


(i) The most suicidal occupation in war is to delay in the open . When 
fired on, in all circumstances; FALL TO THE GROUND (or the nearest cover, 
as low as possible). 

(j) The enemy are unlikely to occupy a single house unsupported by any 
other posiition. Normally they mry occupy houses on each side of the ro3d 
and site their automatic weapon' in a house whose windows dominate the whole 
street. 

THE ASSngLT —Experience in Madrid, Spain showed that a very high proportion 
of the total casualties was incurred in assault, and o f these, 75/& were 
caused by delay in the open, or more specifically: by delay outside the 
barricaded house of the enemy* The whole assault must be carried through at 
the hgihest possible “/ speed by the shortest exposed route, with the 
heaviest possible covering fire until the last possible moment. 

The following points should be considered: 

(a) The enemy will prefer firing to his left. Firing off the right 
Shoulder, he has to expose his body less when firing to the left than 
when firing to the dight. Incidentally, the greater tho aggie to his 
position, both lateral and vertiele, at which he has to fire, the more he 
must expose his body. 

(b) The enemy will undoubtedly have barricaded or mined all entrances to 
his house. Preparations must be made to force an entrance to the house with 
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the. shortest possiuie delay outside. The best form or method is for a single 
* man to run forward under covering fire, place an explosive against the house, 
and dodge under cover. He should avoid doors and windows in placing his 
explosive; possibly a point in the side wall is best. If explosives awe not 
obtainable, second-best are a heavy axe and a crowbar. Their employment 
means delay inthe open and should be avoided whenever possible. Then men 
who are using them should always be accompanied by a man watching for bombs 
and grenades throw* from windows or a roof, ready to weize and throw them 
over a wall or down the street, or if the opportunity affords itself, throw¬ 
ing them back into the eneiry position. 

If explosives are used to force an entrance, the remainder of the assault”* 
party must be under cover well up, ready to dash in before the eneny has re¬ 
covered from the shock of the explosion. Whatever the method employed 66 
forcing an entrance, the assault party must attempt all methods of getting 
in. They need not necessarilly confine themselves to going in through the 
gap they have made; the enemy will be concentrating their attention on it, 
and a man going in over the roof of a lean-to shed, up a drainpipe or down 
the skylight may escape notice. 

(c)CLEARINO HOUSE—Having made an entrance, the assault party still has 
half its task before it* Before leaving cover to assault the house, officer 
in charge must allot tasks to each member of his party to ensure that there 
is no hanging about inside the house and that no room cellar or attic is 
unsearched. 


THE FOLLOWING POINTS SHOULD BE BORNE IN MIND: 

(1) The house should be searched systematically, floor hy floor, remembering 
the cellars and roof. It is better if possible to search a house from the 
top downwards, as this makes an ally of gravity for grenades, etc. It does, 
however, involve entrance from the roof. 

(2) The front hall and the staircase are the two most dangerous points. Try 
any method of getting up and down from floor to floor but the main stair case. 
If it is not barricaded, it will certainly be mined. The fire escape may 
help. If the staircase must be used, feel in front of you with a long pole 
or throw a grenade at it, to set off any booby traps. 

(3) The officer must stay in the hall or passage to direct operations, but 
he must make use of any cover there rrpy be, e.g. a thick sofa. 

(4) If the enemy are knvwn to be upstairs, a few fursts of automatic 
weapons fire (ex: 3.A.R.) through the floor from underneath will be a prudent 
action. 

(5) Smoke grenades inside a house are quite overwhelming. Incendiary bottles 
or bombs are very intimidating. 
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(6) Prisoners can 
bodby traps. 
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used to clear the house by se' 


o 

^ng off or revealing 


(?) Shter a room crouching as low as possible. The enemy will be prepared 
to# fire 3bout three or four feet above the floor. *• 


It is essential that all attackers are familar with methods of defense 
outlined in the chapters on defense and booby trapB. 


THE USE OP EXPLOSIVES: 


1. General: 

The use of high explosives can save many of the problems that arise ' 
during street fighting with an ease that astounds those who have nnver seen 
this weapon in action. It is essential, however, that only those who are 
trained in the preparation and application of #high explosives are permitted 
to handle it. 

The training itself is a simple matter and requires only marginal intelli¬ 
gence and determination on the part of the student. Methodical habits com¬ 
bined with reasonable enthusiasm are preferable to headstrong and suicidal 
dash, as, both in preparation and handling, explosives call for care and a 
steady head less they become a source of danger to*the user and his comrades. 
Arrangements are made for every man, woman, and child to learn the proper 
use of high explosives. 

2. Defense: 

As explained earlier, it is unlikelythat enerry tank formations will ven¬ 
ture into built-up areas: it is more probable that infantry will be called 
upon to capture a town. 

All houses which are adapted for defense should be fitted with a booby 
trap system, operated electrically. The whole system can be controlled by 
a master switch which is situated so that the last defender can make the system 
live a 3 he leaves. Booby traps will not be duspected in a house which has been 
used for defense, and the ensuing casualties will cause the attackers to reduce 
their spped of advance—even if it does not force them out into the open. 
Alternatively, each house can be if# mined either by buried charges or by ex¬ 
plosives concealed in the basement or ground floor. These charges can be 
fired from the neighboring, houses, and a single house blown up in this way- 
will deter attackers from entering any other house naar by with any feeling 
of confidence. 


EXPLOSIVES IN ATTACK: 

.then clearing the enemy from occupied houses the advantages of explosives are 
very evidents The approach to an occupied house can be made on a blind side, 
i.e., the side where there are no downstairs windows. The house can he entered 
by a hole blown in this blind side, the charge required in most cases being 
surprisingly small. 
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'If an entrance is made immediately after the explosion It will be found that 
the defenders in the immediate vacinity of the breach will be dither casualties 
cr in no condition to put up any resistance. Once inside the house, similar^methods 
can be adopted to break into any room that offers resistance. Further, if a*charge 
of 1 lb. of High Explosive on a 5-second or 7-second fuse be thrown into a room occupied 
by the enemy^ithe mopping-up operation becomes extremely simple and safe. , 


German troop* were trained In the use of pole charges, l.e. charges of lOlbs. or 
inore of high explosive on the end of a long pole, fired by an ordinary time fuse, thss# 
pole charges were intended to be placed in the loopholes of pill-boxes and were carried 1 ' 
forward under cover of smoke or darkness. An adaptation of these charges can ^be made w£th 
advantage, and men should be trained to apply such charges to street fighting when~cleap- 
ing points strongly held by the enemy. With an elementary knowledge of explosives it is 
a comparatively simple matter to clear buildings which can block a field of fire. 


AST I-TANK MEASURES 

Though the unsiutablllty of tanks in built-up areas has been stressed, it must on no. 
account be taken that tanks will not be uaed by the enemy. Tanks are onV unsuitable as 
lono as every precaution has been taken against them. Every pceparatlon should be made 
for their reception, and In this , explosives play a very large part. 


Charges should be burled across all approach roads at a depth of 9 Inches or a foot. 

The quantity of this should 4 lbs. per foot of length. The charge must be fired electr¬ 
ically and provision can be made to fire this from the cover of a neighboring house. This 
charge will, wreck lorries, but will only smash the track of a tank and bring it ot a stand-' 
still. Though badly shaken, the crew will still be In a condition to fight and their guns 
..•HI be in action. To finish off the tank it is necessary to get a charge of explosive qn 
the hull of the tank itself, "if operating from above, this can best be carried out by attach¬ 
ing a charge to a string and then to a pole and lowering it onto the tank from above)). 


This can be done under cover of smoke or the charge can be lowered from upper floors of 
houses near by also. Arrangements can be made 'if you suspect an invaslon)to have charges 
suspended above the road at suitable points or they may be lowered with the aid of long pole 
THE CHARGES SHOULD, IF POSSIBLE, BE PLACED ON THE REAR DECK OF THE TANK BEHIND 
THE TURRET: THOUGH THE THICKNESS OF THE ARMOUR PLATING IN THIS POSITION VARIES, 
A CHARGE OF 10 lbs SHOULD SMASH A HOLE IN THE HULL AND DISABLE OR KILL THE CREW. 
It Is desirable to have some knowledge of the weakest parts of a tank'se©"demolition manual 
■ f the guerillas " for instructions into the weakest points of a tank)plating, and this know** 
ledcre will enable us to place the charges in the most advantageous positions. As an alter* 
n?*ivc to the continuous road charge, seperate charges of 4 lbs. can be laid in the same 
- anti-tank mines at close spacing, though they must be buried sufficiently deep 

nt their being damaged by traffic. The separate charges should be connected up by 
instataneous fuse so that they can be fired simultaneously by a low-powered battery explo¬ 
der. 
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.In addition to these road-biock charges, a number of jo-foot planks should be prepared 
with the appropriate quantity of explosive strapped to them. These portable road charges 
can be rushed to any threatned point and laid by the roadside suitably concealed. On the 
approach of tanks or armoured fighting vehicles these planks can be dragged Sccross the ■ 
road, and exploded under the vehicle as required. 


DEMOLITION: 


Small bridges can be destroyed with ease and certainty, and craters blown in the roa«J 
to form tank barriers. These and many other simple demolitions can be carried out after a she 
but careful course of training. It must be repeated, however, that High Explosive-must be 
handled only by trained men and that men should be trained without further delay In this 
important field. The possibilities of this weapon in trained hands are limited, but in the 
hands of untrained personnel it use is usually disastrous. 

To sum up: generally: a knowledge of the use of explosives placed in the hands of single 
Individual the most powerful weapon in existence, a weapon which, handled with reasonable 
care and skill, is practically safe and adaptable to very high degree. In using explosives 
it is not necessary to hold large stocks and kinds and sizes of grenades, each grenade btinc 
suitable for only one job. A single store of high explosives can be held and by varying the 
quantity used, this item of store can be adapted to a variety of purposes. 

’The final, and in fact ruling, point of handling of high explosives is that personnel be tralne 
carefully and MUST AT ALL TIMES CONTINUE TO OBSERVE THE PRECAUT¬ 
IONS TAUGHT IN THIS TRAINING. Accidents will only create a loss 
of confidence in the weapon, whereas the loss of confidence shoplc 
be in the operator. Provided this Is borne in mind, the unit comntan 
dar will find a solution to the majority of street-fighting problems 
in the use of high explosives. 
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GENERAL: 

The choice of arms and equipment should be governed by 1) certain features of warfare, 

'2) and the type the eneny use: 

1. Street fighting imposes great physical strain upon all ranks. 

2. Many obstacles are encountered in built-up areas. -———■ 

3. Nearly all surfaces are hard and smooth: water drains off quickly. 

4. Fighting usually takes place at close quarters. 

5. There are usually many firing positions giving good cover from fire: most of these have 
overhead cover which can quickly be strengthened. 

THE ABOVE POINTS SUGGEST DEFINITE CONCLUSIONS: 

1, Arms .equipment should be kept as light as possible. 

2, Weapons should correspond to one of the following types: 

I. GIVING A GREAT VOLUME OF FIRE IN PROPORTION TO WEIGHT AND SIZE 
.e.g. A SUB-MACHINE GUN. 

II. BEING ABLE EITHER TO GET ROUND OR TO PENETRATE COVER FROM AUTOMATIC 
WEAPONS FIRE. .e.g. A GRENADE OR RIFLE... 

note: In ses , weapons used should be that of the same caliber 

•as that of the eneny . as that becomes our source of ammunition 
and weapons, 

ARMS: r 

!. Rifle and Bayonet--The 360* field around ant defensive position is likely to be 
split, in built-up areas, into several seperate. narrow fields of fire. The bayonet is the 
principal close-quarter weapon for the ordinary rifle, and can be used with great effect 
in clearing houses, or in street battles. 

II. Discharger--- The present issue of one discharger per platoon 
is intended for the the use of the use of the grenade. 

III. M16 B . A . R . ,& Ml-These two weapons will be dealt with 

together, as in street fighting the greater range and endurance of 
B.A.R. will rarely be utilized. 
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Both types are excellent In defence and can make a street impass¬ 
able. The Automatic weapon is very suitable in attack to give cover¬ 
ing fire, but both are too heavy and cumbersome for such close-range 
fighting, such as would be the case in gardens and houses . At a 
pinch an Automatic weapon can be fired from the hip, and may be 
useful where sub-machine guns are not obtainable. 

THE BUB-ilACHIiJE CUi —This is the ideal assult and* close—ran^e fighting 
weapon. It enables targets appearing from different directions and at short 
ranres to be entered quickly, and has a hlrh rate of fire combined with 
great stopping power. The cub-machine run can be. fired from the hip or 
shoulder with accuracy ud to 50 yards. It has been found that the best 
method of flrinr from the shoulder is to alien the foreslrht in the V 
formed by the cockin^-handle rather than the backclrht. 

ANTI-TANK RIFIE—Thie has rood penetrative qualities,and, althourh primarily 
for use aga 1 nsti medium sized tanks, can usefully be used against enemy ^ 

behind cover proff arainct automatic weapons fire. The hole blow* by the ^ 

bullet will not be large enourh to provide entry to a house. The rifle 
is rather heavy and awkward to carry rreat distances. 

, A 

TWO-INCH MORTAR —This weapon is difficult to use and rather ineffective i 

in built-up areas for the following reasons: ■ 

A. Mortar bombs have little penetration. 

B. The enemy will, in defence, be roofed over; and, in attack, will 
either be roofed over or better enraged by small-arms fire or automatic 
weapons fire. 

There are, however, occasions when it is useful to attack an enemy in 
pardons, ruined houses, etc., while it may sometimes be possible to use 
smoke, in cases where a stroke bomb can be found. 

PISTOL—rln the hands of an untrained shot, the pistol will not prove an 
effective weapon. With constant practice, it will be found that the short * 
barrel and the speed with which single rounds can be fired enable the firer- 
to engage targets rapidly In different directions and render It a very use¬ 
ful weapon for close-quaretr fighting. 

GRENADES—When thrown is a most valuable weapon. It will normally be used 
In clearing a house and In surprise encounters with enemy at close quarter. 

It has a 4-second fuse and a 7second fuse-can be thrown up to 35 yards. The 
thrower must take cover before the explosion.(see handbook on improvised 
demolition) 

Grenades are not suitable as explosives to blow a gap in barricades, doorways, 
wals, etc. 

Smoke will almost certainly play a most Important part. In defence it may 
be used to blind the enemy covering fire and mystify the attacking troops f 
incidentally making them good silhouette targets. In attack it may similarly 
be used to blind enemy fire, but better surprise is often achieved if a 
side is attacked different from that which has been blinded. In the assult. 
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smoko inside a house can be overwhelming. 

EQUIPMENT: 

SHOES—When obtainable}, rubber-soled shoes are In every way preferable to 
Army boots, combining the advantages of silence and a good grip. 

RESPIRATORS AND GAS-CAPES—Respirators may be needed against smoke and 
tear-gas grenades, dust, etc., and should always be carried. If orders 
permit, gas-capes may be discarded in built-up areas, where there is so 
much cover from spray attack. 

KNAPSACKS—There are. In street fighting, features which make the wearing 
of the knapsack by adTjancing or attacking troops not only unnecessary 
but undesirable. The contents of the pack are: 

(a) Knife, fork, spoon, and mess-tin. 

(b) Spare pair of socks. 

(c) Groundsheet. 

(d) Food. 

Periscopes—periscopes are invaluable for commandante 1 and Lt's and for 
the point section of each attacking platoon. The present Issue should be 
supplemented by home-made productions. 

GENERAL: 

Training should follow the sequence; 

(1) lecture. 

(2J Demonstration. 

(3) Sand Table. 

(4) Practice. 
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WALLS ARE HARKED THUS— \ _, 

FENCES- - i_j 

HOUSES- - -Al, B4 t E3, etc. 

STREETS - - - ~X, Y. 

ANALYSIS: One side of each street Is held. One end and one side of each 
street is held by the enemy. Of the enemy houses holding X, D2 and D3 are 
covered by fire on four sides, and D1 is covered on two sides. Of the ene 
houses holding. Y, four sides of all the houses D3 and B1, 2, 3, and 4 are 
covered by fire. Moreover, the street Joinln'6 x from the enemy side is 

not properly covered, whereas the entrances to Y are well covered* 

CONCLUSION: Street ? should be attacked first. You figure it out, as 
your life may depend on it in the near future. 
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I, LOCATION OF NATIONAL OFFICE 


The SNCC headquarters v;ill be returned to Atlanta, 
Georgia, effective on or about April 17, 1970. Nev; York SNCC 
leader TERRY A COREY is scheduled to move to that city to serve 
in the leadership or the organization with STANLEY WISE and 
WILLIE RICKS, both presently operating In the Atlanta, Gecrgi i 



April 18 , 1970 


The transfer of SNCC functionary TERRY AUDREY to 
Atlanta, Georgia, is being held in abeyance as the organization 
is without funds to pay the cost of his transportation and the 
fact that they no longer have office space since the takeover 
of the SNCC Office by the National Black Economic Development 
Conference. rrASLC Is an organi za 11 on In wh.icn JAMES FGKMaN 
foriucrJy served au spokesman. 


J;prii 10, 1979 

National headquarters remain at 336 West 
£Gth Street, Nee: York City, as of Nay 21, 1970, although there 
has been scree discussion in the past concerning the removal of 
n auc.cnc,i bwCd ne^Gquar lcso to Acj.v uCj,j.^ • 


, 1970 



II. MEMBERSHIP AIT) OFFICERS 

SNCC has three chapters currently •active throughout 
the United States. They are in New York City, Atlanta, Georgia, 
and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


May 21, 1$70 
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PHILIP IERO^fqiTCHINGS, fc:*mer National Program 
Secretary of SNCC, has ceased his activities with such organizatior 
and is now actively involved in recruiting for the Vencereraos 
Brigade. Source described the Venceremos Brigade as a volunteer 
organization whose purpose is to travel to Cuba to aid in the 
harvest of sugar cane. 



H- RAP 
AVIS reic/ins 
nd V/ILLIAMsjuNT 
SNCC . 


Council of 



January 30, 1970 


BROWN is the National Chairman of SNCC. IRVING 
as Director of the International Affairs Section 
is the Chairman of t he Revolutionary Political 



May 21, 1970 


A federal warrant was • issued May 4, 1970, at Baltimore, 
Maryland, charging H. RAP BROWN, National Chairman of SNCC, with 
Unlawful Interstate Plight to Avoid Prosecution, for Arson. 
Inciting to Riot and FaiJ.ure to Appear (Title 18 United St^es 
Code, Section 1073). 


The Cincinnati SNCC chapter is composed currently of 
eleven members. The office of SNCC in Cincinnati is located 
at the Rochdale Temple, Rockdale ^..1 Ha? /ey Streets, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 1 



May 21, 1970 


The SNCC 
Street 


office in Atlanta, Georgia, 
South West. There are three 


360 Nelson 
are currently active in SNCC in Atlanta, 
attempt by JAMESj^FORMAN. a form or SNCC 
of the 


is located ft+ *- 
individuals who 


There has been seme 

-in c ontr ol 

















V. F0T1EICI'! CONTACTS 


SNCC sponsored a party February 18, 1970, honoring 
tne Tanzanian Ambassador to the bailed Nations. The party* was 


held at 7 Fast l4th Street and v;nc arranged by Iir/ING DAV 


1 


1'umucu^ 1U, 
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Three representatives of SI!CC attended 
at the residence of the Tanzanian Ambassador to 
Nations in Mt. Vernon, New York, April 2 6 , 1970 


a social affair 
the United 



1970 
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VII. 


SNCC 


FRO, 
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1. National Black Referendum 
Against the War in Vietnam 


The so-called "Black Refcrer:dorr, on Vietnam" 
being organized by IRVING DAVIS is actually a front 

4 . ~ 40 r»MCin rrvu « ~ . * ~ ~ ~ -n j- i- ^ ^ ^ S' ^ ~ ~ 4*^ 

yx' ■^ciii.L/ia ljlui; ux oriuu . mt; pui’pube ui. tilt: . ^uuuiii j-io ou 

conduct a oolling of the Black Community to show the dissent, 
existing therein towards the involvement of the Uniter] 

States in Vietnam. This polling v;as to be accomplished 
through mailing and the establishment of booths within the 
Black Communities and churches in Atlanta, Georgia; 

Augusta, Georgia; Cincinnati, Ohiw, Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, 
Massachusetts; Detroit, Michigan;. Newark, New Jersey; 

New York, New York, and Washington, D.C. It was originally 


V- + r. 1. 1 r-*< Vs r. + ... .s vs 

l/U Ucil\c; ]JXdUC UCIWl'JCU 


<.ss,^v o*. f ^'r t c\'/r\ . 

c.i. , ciiJU J'lUi I..J i c. ; , J y 1 y./y 


► 3 

however, it was rescheduled to commence on April 30* 1970, 
as a result of the postal strike, which interrupted mail 
service. 


March 11, 1970 
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| Thin project has been given the endorsement and 

support of the National Committee of Black Churchmen, 110 East 
125 th Street, New York City, a ministerial organization of 
black clergymen, who have granted DAVIS the use of their 
office space. DAVIS has contacted AI^H/EISBURD, official 
of the Fifti Avenue Peace Parade Comnittee, a New York City 
based anti-war group, and secured some financial assistance 
fromjhim for the project. The amount DAVIS received is unknown 
and. he is the only individual who has access to the records. 


DAVIS has stated that he is using the office space 
of tide National Committee of Black Churchmen for the 
Referendum because he feels that if the Block Community 
realized it was a SNCC' undertaking, it 'would receive little 
or no support. ".. 



March 11, 


1970 


| ThJ SNCC program entitled "National Black 
Referendum on Vietnam" scheduled to commence on April 30, 
1970. has been completely dormant no one from. SNCC 

previously active in promoting this program has been observed 
at its office space, 110 East 125th Street, New York City, 
in the previous weeks. 


April lA, 1970 


1 


1 


,f 'he National Black Referendum against the Wor in 
Vietnam, initiated by IRVING DAVIS„ appears to have accomplished 
nothing and is regarded by many as a complete flop. The 
program was afforded very little publicity and it is believed, 
at this point, to have been abandoned by DAVIS. 



May 21 
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3- Coffee House 


various SHCC officials have boon in the Augusta, 
Georgia area seeking to secure rental space, which SHCC 
intends to convert into a "coffee house’' in Augusta, Georgia 
Atlanta attorney, HOWARD MOORE, Jr., is acting as lawyer 
in behalf of SHCC in these negotiations. 



March 2, 3, and 4, 1970 







March 25, 1970 

Rhe "coffee house" being established by SWCC in 
Augusta, Georgia, has run .into ser^uc financial problems 
and its future is very questionable because of the lack of 
money needed to open and operate it. It was anticipated 

t hrmco wnulrl r\r\ on M«nf 90 'I G7( 1 ■ v -i+■ -i <- 

' " ' ----- * - - - ~j- -. ^ — > , — ^ --*• w — ^ 

unknown whether the opening can be effected on this date. 


May 11, 1970 
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4. Agrarian Reform 

SNCC’s agrarian reform program, under the 
direction of WILLIAM HUNT, is currently dormant. The land 
involved was originally scheduled to ce purchased during 
early January, 1970, and has not yet been secured as a 
result of a lack of funds. 



May 21, 1970 


5. Liberation School 


IRVING DAVIS intends to reactivate the "Liberation 
School" that was formerly operated in Atlanta, Georgia, 
by SNCC o fficial, ROBERT SMITH, who reportedly has le ft the 
count 



‘ May 29, 1970 
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TERRY AUDREY, SNCC functionary is believed to have 
authorized a report outlining the present situation and condition: 
of the SNCC operated Liberation School in Atlanta, Georgia. The 
report on the Liberation School is directed to the RPC, which is 
toe Revoltuionary political Council of SNCC, a semi-secret policy 
mating body within the organization composed of MOHAMMED HUNT, 
IRVING DAVIS, H. RAP BROWN and possibly RON JACKSON, all New York 
City based officials. 




* 
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:i. miscellaneous 
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furx 
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Subsequent to funeral services for RALPH FEATHSRSTONE 
ashington, D.C., who was killed along with another SNCC 
denary when the car in which they were driving exploded 
ice Bel Air, Maryland, on March 9 5 1970, as a result of 


n' n a +• i n rr 


1UU, 

SNOC officials who were present at the funeral. 


n-T all •f > nr , rrn=>'r 
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SNCC issued a press release* concerning the 
whereabouts of Ii, RAP BROVIN, National Director of the 
organization, on March 16, 1970. 



March 25, 1970 



cf thrs 
on March 
5™hppendix 


release, as piorviueu by 
25, 1970, ay be found 
section of this report 


pa£« 29. 


The following statement was 1 
the disappearance of II. RAP BROWN folio 
in Bel Air, Maryland, on March 9* 1970, 
of BROWN's associates: 


rsued by SNCC concerning 
'• - ing the explosion 
which killed two 


"March 15, 1970 

"STATEMENT TO THE BLACK COMMUNITIES IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 
THE STUDENT NATIONAL COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


‘‘AMERICA IF IT TAKES MY DEATH TO ORGANIZE MY 
PEOPLE TO REVOLT AGAIN,/. YOU AND TO ORGANIZE 
ymm Tpoopr r rn ppvnT'T' r. n /itnct vott /mn n»n 


ORGANIZE YOUR CHILDREN, YOUR COD, YOUR POOR, 
YOUR COUNTRY, AND TO ORGANIZE MANKIND TO 
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REJOICE IN YOUR DESTRUCTION AND RUIN, 

THEN HERE IS MY LIFE. BUT MY SOUL BELONGS 
TO MY PEOPLE. WE SHALL CONQUER WITHOUT 
A DOUBT * 

"'Note to America' 


H. Rap Brown, Parrish Prison, La 
February 21, 1968 

"The Student National Coordinating Committee (SNCC) 
calls for m a s s i v e re t r i but ;L on and re v on ye for the vicious 


- __ 3 ^ -O I . V- 1_ __ ^ ^ -1 T - * - U ^ 

xuui’uv^i ^ ui r.upu r isa uiitsi't* i/uue «iau ^i uuir-i ivxic. 


Black pe 
the body 
the murd 
avoid ma 
must not 
found un 
Congolcs 
death of 


"In executing revenge and retribution we urge all 
ople to keep in mind the very real possibility that 
oi' K. Rap Brovm was removed from the scene of 
er by the racist white power structure in order to 
ssive reprisals in the United States. Black people 


• V> o +■ +V\o "K r\ rl • 

* A ***** Ks M WU, 


I «'V\ 1 1 unr 1 ' 


til seme time after his assassination so that the 
e population wouldn't rise up in vengence at the 
their leader. 


"Ralph Foatherctone and Drothe 
heroi c service to ti 1 e B1 ack liberatioa o 
mux-dorors and asaisains must bo punished 
against the U.S. must be further intend 
the killing of these brothers is onl;> a 
systematic extermination of Black people 
of the call for law and order. By plant 
brother's car the racist white in the U. 
their tactics of violence against Black 
therefore, begin to escalate our efforts 
in tryin r to dostroy the rac 1 st, Lu^ita X 
government of the United Stater, 


r Che have rendered 
truggl o and the 1 r 
: „ /iggrcssivo warfare 
J‘led. We knov. r that 
small part of the 
that is the basis 
trig a bomb in. the 
F. have escalated 
people. We must, 
and tactics 
1 st and imperialism 
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"We are firmly convinced that the murder of our 
brothers must be charged to the dirty bloody hands of 
Richard M. Nixon and especially Spiro Agnew. All Black 
people must also understand that Ralph Fcatherstone v;as 
viciously he ted by Zionists and he became the symbol of SNCC's 
opposition to Israeli aggression in the Middle East. 

"It must be made crystal clear that H. Rap Brown 
IS NOT at home -- and that his wisdom and ideas must be spread 
throughout the Black community: ’No slave should die a natural 
death; there is a point where caution ends and cowardice 
begins. Brothers and sisters, and aj1 oppressed people, we 
must prepare ourselves both mentally and physically for the 
major confrontation is yet to come. 1 

"WE MUST NOT BETRAY TEE CONFIDENCE OE H. RAP BROWN, 

RALPH PEATHERSTONE AND BROTHER CllBl" 


March 16, 1970 

FRANCIS BEAL, National Staff member of SNCC, is 
presently distributing a pamphlet attacking the Federal 
Government end several of its agencies, attributing to the 
Federal Government much of the violence that has transpireu 
in the country. 




March 25, 1970 


Th^above statement, as ‘furnished by 

on March 20, 1970, may be found 
appendix section of this report 

pages 30/31, and 32 « 


T -TTT T T A TIT TT.T'T 1 l-\ o, o n n t E /■> v . . >rc v • auc ai •,! 1 i nnc 

IV -L .U.L/*Li W'J LXKJ1\-L nao au OU VCU U.'UU wu ta.XiK;u 

describing the current SNCC organ 5 "ntion, its aims, structure 
and programs. 


May (1, 1970 
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of such report, 
on May 11, 1970, 
appendix section 


pages 33,34,35, and 36 - 


as provided by 
rcay be found 
of this report 


SKC1 has mailed various functionaries within the 
organization a document captioned M Guidelines and Amendments 


May 11, 1970 

A the above document, an provided 

by Hp on May 11, 1970, nay be found 
in ^^sappendix section of this report 
P a G 2 s 37 , 38 , 39 , and k0 . 
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ST'JDJpT NATIONAL COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


j A source advised the Student National Coordinating 

Committee (SNCC), formerly known as *;hc Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, is a nonmembership organization founded 
in I960, during the civil rights movement in the South. 

Under the leadership of STOKELY CARMICHAEL, who served 
as National Chairman during the period 1960-67, SNCC evolved 
from a civil rights oriented group into a full-blown black 
revolutionary organization. 

A publication entitled "1367 Nigh Tide of Black 
Resistance" indicates; the year 1967 was considered by SNCC as a 
historic mil istone for the liberatioi of black people in the 
United State* and the year that revolutionaries throughout the 
wor 1 dj began to undorstund more f v 1 ! y i ho impact of the bin"!; 
movement. The publication declared that "liberation will come 
only '.when thsrc as final destruction of this mud octopus-the 
capitalistic system of the United States with all its life- 
sucking tentacles of exploitation nrd racism that choke th** 
people of Africa, Asia, and Batin America. The realities oi 
black life, together with the recognition instilled in SNCC 
workers, forced its members to further popularize the legitimacy 
of self-defense and rebellions when oppression became too great," 


A second source advised that H. HAP LROV.'N succeeded 
CARMICHAEL as National Chairman of SNCC in May, 1968, and served 
in that capacity until June, 1968, at which time SNCC reorganized, 
creating ton deputy chairmen in 2 r effort to relieve pre by 

law enforcement. 

In April, 1969, SNCC moved its national headquarters 
from Atlanta, Georgia., to New York City, whore it is presently 
located. 

i II. RAP BRGV.N announced -u a press conference in 
N ew V or I; City on Ju 1 y 22, 196 9, t h a t h o h a d be e n elec 1; e d on a i rm an 
of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. Ho announced 
the oi' b Cjjiau l.iuu was dropping tiic wore ’■Nonviolent" lroin its 
title and will be known as the Student National Coordinating 
Commi11ce, with a Revolutionary Political Ccunc 11 funetioning 
as its governing body, BROV.’N t at that time, stated the use of 
force is necessary in obtaining revolutionary goals. 
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Ket wit* Ji/'n O’ncal of GCSP last vook. T^roa inotnotioas1 | 

*4 . 

1 i 

1- o^aago nano cf group “ ’ < ; 

2- cut original proposal*"and submit for emergen;y funding for oo^ocl { 

3- strurc so'-ool for anot-er field appraisal, 

*» *■* -* 4 * 

P'a none of i>e group vaa oato v ing flack '-era from someone. Original proposal : ; 

«4 

alao cocmod ao a smoko oorcon for comoi'-ing also. Ho (and Herb CaXlc^ad£r) folt 

** * 4 *4 44 44 •» > 

the* co u ool would foil, if it was cutmittod v.ii^ t u c oi. l 'c:r componenta of tXo program* 
III order for cargoscy funding, t v o field appraiser mint goo ecGCGt u ing tangible* 

p* 

T'.ls is in progress a>v« anticipating ^io visit, 

i 

rewrote proposal • oniloscd ia copy of original anu rowilte. PXo&»a send back 
copit o of bat 1 ' for o“n fiXoa. j 

• i <* 44 44 

Ac for t u o sc-oo? - Naomi and X ^avo been grouty v air.porod by In ok of transportation 
until last week, Wa u avo buoa doing leg work attempting to raiso money for billo* 

• 4 >4, .4 .4 44 

C^oukou wit'' Suruslt Conference K.-ro- \>oy instructed I should a os Abbott Z'sorcat 
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Danny Brown 1 3 Mont it cry* ^loo I em attempting to find a father Austin Ford - a 
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Due io internal difficulties of administration and t v e group dynamics of 

*4 * * «* 

t u e working staff of t u e organization formerly known as t'^e AfroAnterican bociety 
of Greater Atlanta, vv find oiiiur/’in// a group of j.n<!iv3dn/dn, ooiiiprfuing u working 
team, w'o intond to live up to t>c committments to 1 u e Black people of Atlanta 
in t’*e form of programs pr< viously ndpptud by t’o pruuoully defunct organization* 
However aften many months of inactivity, we find t'-at it is impossible to 
fulfill all of V~e obligations we V ave incurred, and u ave set policy to tbe effect 

* 4 ** - 44 *4 

t u at t v e programs (t v .*ee of t v em).Will be imp lime nted vk*en feasible to do so* 

Our most important and most successful program s u all be our primary concern. Until 
we are t'-oroug’-ly convinced v;e s'-all be able to invert time and energy-in ot v er 
endeavors,’.our liberation school s v all be our major urogram in and for t v e Black 

• 4 

communities of t'-e city of Atlanta* 

• * 44 *» ** ~4 *4 44 

l^is school, wit u t u e exception of t'-e past wo months, ''as been success¬ 
fully operating for almost a year* 

* * 41 44 

*In t u e be^ ginning of our liberation school program we set fort'' a purpose 

l 

answerable to some of t v e problems facing t u e present public educational system, 

44 . i •* 

t u erefore outlining our alternative. We realize'''’ +>at t'-e present educational 

• 4 

system was grossly inadequate because Blade c v il^ren are fed specifically 
indoctrinatory and often irrelevent data, u/-i£e being denied t v ose exercises 
necessary to stimulate t u e thou^t process* T~e met'-ods used to tcac v basic 

44 “ •* 

subjects vital to ary form of education ’-ave not been successful, and w u erc t v ey 
V ave been, only in minimal forms, not reaching broad.of Black children t 
T'ia means a disabling of Black children 5 s abili ty to road, write, nmsou, erea^e 
(especially create), challenge and dispute* T-is system's effects are apparent 
in t u e average Black yout u after completinj t v e so-called "educational cycle’. 1 

*» _ v_ _ _ i i i ~ __.1 ,) j . _.v 4- - V.>- ,•» 1 - 4 -I *. *-* i t-s 4 V 4 

lie ms no KriOWiUQfO 01 XV. XL) ’"a;) «Ul uqilJL ruu ukjj. 1 ^ iu *Ji ■:.** ljuj ^ 

Black community, and can function in no capacity for u c cannot relate to u is o wn. 
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w’ ilc t u o system w v ic’' created ’ is dilemu will not accept ’ im on equal terms, 
even V'ou^t K e v as been prngrxuned to acce.pt and part;ike in t v e values, 

» « *L ’ 

rituals mores and trends of t'-at society, ri^t or wrong. ^ ! 

Realising t^ese inadequacies we designed our liberation school to reac'* t v e 
Black c n ild at an early age (3-6) in order to offset t u e present situation, as 
well as to prepare ';m to inter wider envoironmcntal situations, ie making t u e 

,4^ .4 it *t 

j 

transition from '-one and family to t'*e broader society. Using our p v ilosop u y 

j it 44 *i 44 44 

“Black pre-sc v ool education is one t’-at essentially prepares t u e c v ild to with¬ 
stand and cope wit'- obstacles u e will be faced wit v t u e first years of formal 
i >/ 

public school, for we realize it is during t’-e first years of schooling is t v e 

Black c’-ild molded an J shaped for whatever future education t u ey receives, as well 

\ 

i y 

as t’-e foundation lai 1 for"success or failure”in t v is system. 

! 

We sea jour liberation school program as: 

aJ improving t’-e child's capacity and ability to t^ink and rationalize, 
preparing in for t v e type of thinking processes v e will encounter in a very 
s’-ort time under t u e system of educattion known to ur. today. 

b- instill an understanding of t' e meaning of relationship and 
responsibility to ’-imaelf, '-is parents, people around v in and u is own Black 
community. 

c-» s'-dH him i>e imnnrtance of Question!:!? and seeking knowledge. 
w u ic r ' can be used and applied to ’-is own situation, so t v at u e may create uses 
for t u e knowledge t at u e aquires, w v, et u er in t'-c sterile laboratories of a 

44 

classroom, or in .intercourse wit’* society at larre. 

| «4 44 *4 " 

! i 

V«c feel t'-^t t u is can end will be accompl5j. v <-d by our curriculum, tf: v ich 
I 1^ 

is out lined below; 

1 i 

BE A PI? JO | 

In t*-e first year c u ilciren learned alp u abet and letter writing. T is is t'-e 
prerequisite to reading. year we have moved into j'onctics, spelling and 


read in,- sVi Uv, 
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JiVni diAVICb . ■ 

The first year we learned numbers (recognition, writing and nunerical concepts), 
shapes and simple operations, r-is year we are trying to use a relatively new 
approac 1 ' in purpose, if not in technique. Wit v our enpasis placed upon building 
a new value system and a U umanity, we are trying to instill new values, new 
concepts and new alternatives to existing systems, we find t v e student too young 

A* «» ' *4 44 

to comprehend any detail in mathematical principles, but arc being taught t u e 
basic concepts of t’-e numerical system, groups, and sets, t'-rough t v eir (t'-e nmbera 
relations’-iD wit 1 - eac^ other and relationship 0 f numbers to t u ings directly 
associated wit> t'-e c'-ildren. 


Ibis shall entail a study of t''e v uman body (external and internal' on t’*e 

-A *4 

level of hygiene for youngsters and ot v er body functions. We are dealing primarily 
with less complicated systems and organs. We also study other aspects of nature, 
i.e. plant life and some forms of animal life, r i.hj _ 5 course provides for pursling 

*4 44 *4 44 

excelses and experiments which allows t^e children to learn the analytical process.. 


satisfy y-eir basic ir.quisitive nature, and also allow t v cn an understanding of 

i 

t' enselves. (T u i S is so because children are so much y.j animals.) 

I 

^tbOGPi.P’i ^ ^ ^ 

Geography is taur u t in conjunction with Black '-i story. Geographic work 

44 44 44 

shall be both theoretical (map study etc., of foreign lands, as well as practical, 

44 »4 44 

in the form of exploration of his own community, and t'*e city of Atlanta itself. 


children wiix oe prepared to venture out fix,,., t'-eir immediate envoirenment ~ r 
i‘-e backyard ;(if fortunate to ’-avc some faciwile) or t v e.'.r street, into i'"C 

*4 1 44 .4 44 4 4. * 4. 44 44 

«roas which affect t’-cm. T’-is will u c lp break t'*o icc so to speak when t u e child 


is pronared to venture into t u e educational system of Atlanta. In addition, since 
* 1 .. «* ** ** 

we find t v at t^e intelligence quotient is based on a teat v u ie> deals wit v t u e 

i 

middle class enveironnent and experience, wr* intend to prepare child ior sue 1. 


y rY ‘;' V i" ' 
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BUCK UlCTOivY 

This is a presentation of t v e African and AfroAmerican experience to young 
Black minds. It s'-all be told in story form, using animation and personification . 
to maintain t*-e interests of t u e students, Y'is course s^all concern itself 

“ * * • 4 ♦ »* 

wiU t u e visible and significant ac u ievement and struggles of Black people, things 


V - 

t’*at a 

if 
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bPEbCK 
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*4 *4 


vocabulary building. It vd.ll give t, u e c^ild f*~e opportunity to develop speec u 
'•abits and confidence in speec v , two primary factors in communication, Jt vill 
rot bo a grammar course, we v;il) not discuss nouns and adjectives, and all of 

»*•*** »*■ * A ** 4* ' 

V'O otl'or twines f at arc done in f*e system's schools, but allow t v e student to 

** *4 •* 4 4 4A 

relate, verbally, ''is o'wn ideas and concepts of t v e ot^er things taught, l*/c find 

4» A A 

t’-at in primary grades in public school systems, young tJJack children become afraid 
and lack confidence w'*en speaking and learning to speak because t w ey are afraid of 
being put down by f-e teacher. Given a little freedom and a little correction now 

* * I ** a* 

and V-en, as ! we] 1 as encouragement -without fear en a bad grade, etc,, t v e c u ild 

\ ** “ ** ** 

i 

can (and invariably u as) learn to speak and express u is t u oug u ts, 

l 

To augment all of t’-is t^e children will u ave cxecises in Observation and 

*A *A 

Concentration, T^ey are exposed to music, creatitivity, arts and crafts and t v e 

A* >4 44 44 


r* 4 V i 
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expert nee, learning situations of t u is type (we feel) enables a c^ild to develop 

i 

physically, socially, emotionally, politically as well as academically* 
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In t v > j- 13 tr t u e school bos been able to provide free medical checkups 

l'or t v e students wit v t u e aid of a lev? Black physicians* T^is v ao boen broadened 

44 .* 

I . 

so that fre i dental examinations s^all also be given. J ; ‘ 

*♦ *4 14 44 44 , t 

T^e c 1 '5.Ids education s’-all not stop once ^-e leaves t u e coniines of our 

4* • * *4 * 

physical pi mt. We are and V ave been in t’-e process of Kiikao'^xxxd^Lscgc designing 

« 4 

and manufacturing our own textbooks and materials, as well as using whatever v;e 

44 44 44 44 

deem aporopriate. ?'any of these articles find t u eir way into t u e parents h^ds 
W'o are counselled as to use and application so t v at h 0 jne is also a part of t v e. 
chiles educational process. . ; 


After t’-e child ’ as left us, and is entered intc a public elementary sc v ool 
we feci t v ai either of two t v inp3 will v appen* K 4 *h CI v e V ;ill be looked upon as 

*4 44 44 

an intelligent, well 'eared child, or as an M uppitty nigger brat”- which indicate 


* - 4- ■» '"r C' ^ ^ — o - s 1 ~ V - T -» r, J- 1 y'r • 4 - J t - r* 4 . - « ^ it - ~ 4. , jl 

^ u. 4 > uVt; V^OiAU UuF JUU Cua Cu.il f_ tu U 1 C O J pc UX UCdt ti 4 / 0 Ol/UUUlIb 

receives. But in t u e long run we know t'*at t v e child h a5 and will v ave gained 
a lot fren v is experience. 

•* !** *4 

1 

l v e need[has made itself apparent to expand our school. Since our program 

\ *4 -4 

is a community based project working directly wit v local persons, kb V ave been 

44 *4 44 4« 

l J t 

asked to expand our sc v ool to thirty children. Th*-" we intend to uo. 



! 

« J 44 ♦ 44 

Our school is h ousa d in space rented (a w’-ole building) at 36o Nelson Bt. 6W 

*i ' • V 44 

former '- 0 ^ c office of our landlords. t v e Student Nonviolent Coordinating 

44 * 44 44 

' 1 

Committee, a civil rights organisation of many years ago. i'te h avo a quired this 

i « ♦» 

, I 

building for: ££oo a month. Presently we V avc paid two months rent in advance, 
whic u was raised anon£ those individuals working wit 1, t v c school (which presently 

4 4 4 4 

is unnamed). Meals are provided for students, free of charge. Fo&d coming 
from various sources, but basically again coming out of t'' e pockets of individuals 0 


Our intention is to continue t>c program as long as there is a need a r>ut foi* 
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♦* * " ^ >* ’ ■ ! 
t v osc funds are desperately needed. We intend for t' it school to become 

corjuuni.Vy operated in t’ e future, self sufficient as well as completely controled 

. 4* 4i *4 

by t’-e community. T~is, ’-owever we forsee in t u e next 18 - 2 U mont v s 0 

Until t u is time it is necessary for us to seek funding from various places* 

i* A * 4 4 

T'is is epoite apparent v v en wc find t v at we were able to raise for operations 
in t’~e past two weeks only a little over wit'' £?6o coming from one 

individual v;it’' t v e program. 

vie are asking for a refunding from your organization. , rescntly we sec our 

44 i« 44 44 4* 


budget for t' e school as 

pretty nuc'- t u e 

same, for next12 months 


Director 0 ’-eud teacher 

frhoo/rr.on 

k t Pco 


f leac'-ers 

l.ioo/mon 

Li, Poo • > 


rent 

Poo/rnon 

2, If 


utilities incl tele 

llO/mon 

l,3?o 


paper <sc supplies 


10,ooo 



23,32o.OO 


Presently , due to lack of funds, and in order to rcsiablis v complete 

! *• 

operation of! t'-e sc u - ol, as well as expansion as planned, we seek an 
emergency grant, advised by your field appraise, Hr, O’Neill for 
a period of 3 months. T^is cones to a total of 


director’ & v ead tcac v er 

? t6uC- Ci 2 

rent (two riont v ss 
utilities j 

i 

i 

supplies 


&lfOo/rr.on 

$Ltoo/ncn 

$2oo/r,ont 

$110/mon 


1 , ?oo 

1, ?c: 

8,00 

330 

2, ^oo 

$5 p 63o 


! ■ 
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Not •' i > f t u c i'S ro American Society u as been scrapped, for v/e '-ave kopt 
t v e board .■ directors in tact because t v ey aro representative of all segments 
of t u e conrnunitiy in the city of Atlanta. t u ese people and t v eir respective 


functions are; 

Willian Coleman Chairman 


Connie Beadles 


Essie T ompson 


vice Chairman 


recording secy 


Moselle Jjaniels corr secy 


1211 1 Eastridge Rd SW 
917 parson s'. si* 

217 Buena Vista Ave 
217 Buena Viota Ave 


Betty Foster 
Carrie Mat'-is 


sen Julian Pond 


coordinator 

Committee Sd^iLKX^e 718 Parson st 


treadurcr 


980 Peoples St 


e zd T.iLM±i:ii\± on scathe 13? Bur lee St 


Rev Robert Hunter Anjctsinr 


po box Bill 1 


Howard moofc esq atty & legal advisor 859i Hunter St 

Robert Smith u as been replaced as directcr by Te."ry Ardrey. His fuction 

is to carry out all of the responsibilities delegated by v'c board, arid 

to make sure t u e school is running at all cost. As director of t v e school, is 

** * 

an nx-offic:.o member of t v e boai'd of directors. T-*.$ only' salaried person on 

i * 

t 11; bOCl,)’ . 

NOTES * : 

*• »* •* .* 

** *" most of t u e text of t v is proposal ^as been plagerizeo from t v e original. 2>i« 
is not due to lack of originality, but because we feel t v at t u is program is a 
wort v Yv v ile endeavor 0 


T^e school s’’all be known as 
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For Immediate Ralease 



0mcla l Sta tcr.iant by the Stu dent . Natio n.il Coordfruitin g Committ ee 

March 10th 1070 * 

‘ t i 

t'G, the Stuaem National Coordinating Coir.rn.tttec * hereby denounce all 
report* that jChairmar H 0 . Hap Brown is at home,. Th gsg stories are total 
-s p e cu 1 at ion and rumor*. 


‘•/c further denounce the stories of the Amsterdam News claiming 11 K 
Rap BRown is alive and well at home" as a deliberate attempt of the est¬ 
ablishment to sew confusion in the Black community and movement*. 


those totally unfounded storiGs are dangerous to tho morale of Broth rr’ 
hap‘u family and friend a,. . J 

* 

Chairman K*. map Brawn f A whereabouts arc not known* It la a grave poc- j 
oibllity that Rap f i? body was pulled from tn« wreckage*. or that ho was kid- • 

nappedi | 

J ,j 

v’lth the given racial tension In Bel Air Maryland,, known as a habitat' 
for tho Mlnutomen and KKK f .,thoro is no doubt in our minds that tho bomb f 

t h e t c la i m ed t h o ] 1 v os of RA1 ph Feathersto^ and Nil1 i am (Che) p yyn ~ w a a 
meant for Chairman Rap.. ‘ ! \ 

I \ 

Wc call; for a dismissal of the trial because the charges aro uafoimd-j 
ed and that no Black man can got a fair trial under this judicial system.. 

t 

’Nt> request tho cooperation of all above and underground media in ! 

no t r o 11 o rating those ficticious reports of Ii.. Rn p 33 r o wn s w h a r a a bo u t rs * ; 

Any statement made by any individual who is not a s pole fee. nan of f . or uffil- j 

i&tod with,. 2NCC should not bo regarded as facte Unless author! ed by the j 
said organisation*. ~ i 

Other press confer one Pc and statements will occur in the nepr future 

Po 111i cal Council v . 

Student Rational. Coordinating Committoet 
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We charge the. fcchral government with Use crime ol wa;»U> 11 3/ r.urtiering our 
tao uroijicrr., Ralph Pea '..hors tone and apparent]/ V.'i i 15.»ro {'ho Paine. We suspect, 
although we may never be able to prove it, that rgentrs of the federal government 
-were directly involved, piobably because they thought rh.at Brother Rap Brown was 
in the car. 

This is the we/ that the CIA has operated all over the Hurd World from 
tiie Congo to Laos, from Ghana to Vietnam. If they are in the way, people of color 
and their leaders are my?t.criously blown to bits, with even less thought than if 
they were boulders blocking a road or trees blocking a view. But directly involved 
or not, the Federal Government in responsible for initiating the chain of events 
uiLit has now resulted in litis heinous crime again?I black people. * 

Just-as the Mayor cf Memphis, Tenues see netted tho political climate of 
violence and hysteria which led to the wanton murder of Dr. King in 1308, the 

5' -» A I*- 1 t " th ' r > 1 <■ : < 1 • r-r^ - r '' g -"O. t C. r ~’ “l r '-'.'Z 

-u.:h -s ^be Stokely Carmichael’Anti-Riot net, and the Anti-Conspiracy Act and its 
bringing to trial of movement activists on the basis of this repressive legislation 
has now created the political climate of violence and hysteria which has Zed to 
the wanton murder of these two dedicated harcl-working, unsung fighters of human 
freedom. 

For many years it is the Federal Government itself which has been responsible 
for the growing chaos and disorder in and around the courts. By its do liber it; efi'or 
to muddy up the fundamental distinction between political activity and crime, it has 

• C ■ tCl'Cd disresnect for the iiuliriril r^mro^c vrv viol* mid nm-r^v jmd 

I * A. ' » “'• ' . * w I 

unleashed the most reactionary forces in the nation. 

By sending in agents-provocateurs to movement organisations, as in the 
notorious alleged plot by RAM to blow up the Statue of Liberty, it has deliberately 
instigated and sought to provoke freedom fighters to acts of terrorism which can only 


end in Choir imprisonment or death. 


Tin: tux has come -up. scmb significant stfj>s to^ung a halt to this violence ‘ 

AK’D UNENDING INCITEMENT TO VIOLENCE BY THE GOVERNMENT. To this end, we demand: 

(1) that the Federal government itself take the initiative immediately to move 
for the dismissal of all charges against H. Rap Brown, as well as against all 
other political defendants, black and white, who have been charged under the Anti- 
Riot, Anti-Conspiracy Act and similar repressive legislation; 

(2) That steps be taken immediately .to repeal the Anti-Riot and Anti-Conspiracy Act; 

(3) Tliat the FBI, the CIA, and Police Departments across the country immediately 

destroy their dossiers on movement activists and that the permanent Subcommittee on 

Investigation of the Committee on Government Operation of the U.S. Senate (whose 

extensive extensive and public hearings have revea cd only a small part of what is 

contained in these dossiers) be immediately disbanded; * 

♦ 

(4) Tii at wh or ever agents-provocateurs have been, or are disclosed to be involved in, 
acts uf terrorism against movement activists, that the charges against the movement 
people be dismissed and charges be brought instead against these agents and the 
official agencies employing them for conspiring to violate the civil rights of 
citizens. • 

WE CALL UPON TUI* BLACK COMMUNITY AND ALL DECENT CITIZENS ACROSS THE NATION 
TO SUPPORT TuESE DEMANDS WHICH ARE NECESSARY JO CLEAR UP THE CALCULATED 
CONFUSION BETWEEN POLITICAL OPPOSITION AND CRIME WITH WHICH THE GOVERNMENT 
IS SEEKING TO DESTROY THE MOVEMENT. 

At the some time wc call upon black organizations to appoint their own investigative 
committee to determine the guilty parties to these murders and v:e demand that the 
Justice Department and all officials on every level cooperate with this committee 
giving it the right to sub pc on a persons and documents ar.d granting it access to 
all files and information related to this and similar crimes. In particular, wo 
urge movement people to reflect upon the need for new forms of organization which 
will minimize future opportunities for the enemy to waste our Brothers and Sisters. 

3d 
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ENDORSERS C/\ 


SEND THEIR NAMES, ORGANIZATIONS, ETC. TO THE-FOLLOWING 1 


P.O. UOX 33-16 
J o f if 12 rs on S t a V i on 
Detroit, Michigan 48214 


SIGNED HY: 


Dan Aldrich 

J Vi Di c u Do £ r.a 


i'j 00 Lucas 
VJ i 11 i am S tr5. dk 1 an d 
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! ‘ ' ( ) STUDENT NATIONAL COORU.^ AG COMMITTEE ---- 

1 346 West 20th Street ‘ J jj ' ■ 

, . ' Navr York, II.Y. 10011 1 J f ;1 


j II' j 
I' !l- ! 

I' i t;' ?: . i 
I • j ni- i • 5 
! r A 


l. DEVELOPMENT OH POSITION PAPERS ON: i^>‘ I ■ 

--■ i t: . ‘ ■. 

. » ; • j ■ 

A. The Role of Block Women j i \\. I ; i ; 

8* Revolutionary Morality and Leadership , j /*. f j| ! 

C. Revolutionary Nationalism: A New Direction_ 1 - -- ll,*. -*7j - 

r ‘ • • ’ i I " 1 1 

i ! . . • 

tt" AMENDMENTS TO ORGANIZATIONAL GUIDELINES : ' (see attached) j ; *, • ; I 

\ • j i • *1 

HI* CONCEPT OF POLITICAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZING: "Working within the framowork of j 

community programs and structures" > •! 

■ i • ' i 

A. Participation - understand true nature e£ community in which we intend 

to organize. We must therefore pa^'.cipato in already established 
organizations and perform one or more of the following tasks: 

1. Gathering data on personal, finances, income, supporters* ; 
effectiveness of program, usefulness* !; 

• . . . • i .. ; 

B. . Influencing programs with SNCC ideology ; i ; J 

W * ' j ‘ . • ;| 

C* Neutralizing programs that are dangerous or detrimental to the liberation 
of black neoole, 

• a 4 t 

D. The foil rvv;inrr +W*» S^-nrV rnmn-tirs l fin A nn « ein^r f* K ai il ^ 

0 —--^ A U4IU 0iiVUJ.U 

be carried out wherever possible around them: 

\ i 

i 1. Education - community control, busing of pupils, etc. 7 

’ { 2. Nationalism 

\ \ 3. mo Welfare issue •’ 

1 4. Indonesian Wars (Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand! 11) 

IV* BASIC STRUCTURE AND BASIC PROGRAMS : , (see Gtiuuied shoot) I.' 


H ftj jjg j 

f‘\ )\y : V. ORGANIZATION PROJECTS: 


A. Augusta Project - Coffee House - Hughes, Lytle ' ■ 

Bm Ski 11c 

’ ' - * vj v w> VUV | WWU^AiW 

C» Atlanta Project (organizers training »wiool, pre-scheol, audio visual 
! center. * Terry Audrey 
1. Library 

| 2. Student Organizing i • 

I 3. Draft Counseling * ! 



ij 4, Printing Operation * 

D, National Newspaper - R. Jackson > : 

E. Agrarian Reform Project - Hunt ’ 

V, " Genocide, Human Rights - Crook, Sandy 

G. Pittsburoh-Mi d^cct Project (factory workers base) Scrooge, Danny Brown 

H. New Jersey auto workers - M. Head, Bruce A, ; . 

I. Black women's Alliance - F.ficnl ! 
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VI. REVO!,in Z ONARY NATIONALI SM: ( An in depth position paper is presently being jii ?j:arcd) 

Ovu' political ideology must be that of revolutionary nationalism which mans 
that all our efforts must be channeled towards liberating our people hero, in 
Ajsia, Africa and Latin America. Our objective is the building of u. strtiujj 
. political force which will eventually lead to a strong Revolutionary NubJ <malis z 


i?.‘ /. __- . . T - - _ ^ _ 

nxiL state 


Wp 

a 




must begin to instill in ourselves and :‘.n our people that we comprise 
nation of African people and that therefore/ we must strive to build ft 
prong, viable, nation based on the needs md aspirations of African people 
in the U.S. and around the world, for self determination and self reliance, 


VII. TRAINING AND RECRUITMENT OF PERSONNEL: 


: i 


V. ; 


^program is presently being developed for recruitment, training and assiging 
ncjw SNCC personnel. Lesson plans will be forwarded to SNCC chapters and 
contacts. . 


VIII.- FORMATION OF SNCC SECRETARIAT : 
Functions: • 


Chairman - Frances Beal 


A. 


B. 


Is responsible for coordinating all prof rairjnatic aspects of SNCC, 

Is responsible for keeping members infoimed of progress of projects, 

| programs as well as a liaison with the RPC on matters concerning prcgrs.nc. 


C. Is responsible for distributing funds to those prognosis under its adminis¬ 
tration and is responsible to the RPC for accounting of financial status 

; ■ of each project. 

i , >■ , 

D. | Is responsible for the recruitment and training of new members and appointin' 

{ tiloci to work on various committees and projects. - , •> 

E. .Is responsible for creating and developing internal political education 

! ■ i curriculum for approval by the RPC. . • 

« 

; NOTE: All programmatic aspects of the organization are to be coordinated 

J. .with the Chairman of the Secretariat. All heads of chapters, projects, 

‘ programs, etc. MUST submit a bi-monthly report to the Ah airman at 

346 West 20th Street, New York, N.Y. 10011. A form will be prepared 
• cr.d distributed to facilitate this responsibility, 

IX. DISCIPLINARY ACTION BY WORKERS AND RPC: ‘ = 

il . . 

.A. IjDiscussion of disciplinmy action to be taken uguii.^i Irving bavis, present 
^Director of International Affairs project for violation of code of behavior, 
Igross political indiscretion. 


B. 


. . r 


Sec letter forwarded to Comrade Davis attached herewith. The final decisic:. 
after extensive debate is to (1) Take disciplinary action based on viol a tic/: 
of Guidelines adopted Nov. 10, 1969 (Sea «s v J ,*2,6,10 # ftl5. Also #152 under 
revolutionary morality.) (2) Write u letter to Oavis detailing reasons for 
disciplinary action and (3) Mandate RPC to docide form of action to bo tnk* 
All communication* to Com. Davis should • di jcohtinue except on the skills 

project ar.O the black refers*hi»r. #vi . * - ‘ 7 — 

-. "** **•;;: 777...-7 -,- , -*• • - --•' \< •:? • * 
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SNCC STRUCTURE AND BASIC PROGRAMS • 


I. SNCC STRUCTURE 


A. National Chairman 

B. . Revolutionary Political Council 

C. Secretariat 

1. Newspaper 

2. Communications 

\ *! TT^> ^ ^ r» f Prt A 1-t 4i 

■ q U^CiUl UIICJIL 

4. International Affairs 

5. Internal Political Education 


II. BASIC PROGRAMS: 


A. Ideological propagation - revolutionary nationalism 

B. Organizing workers 


I" . ! • 


: ]:> 

\. 

■ /. , 
t , 

I V. 
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To begin to go into factories whore our people are and organize them 
(both male and female) around their oppression, the power they hold 
as workers and producers, and the development of Political Conscious:.or-.*; 
and the necessity for struggle and sacrifice, etc. This area is cruciai 

C. Southern Organizing ... " . " . 



i Organizing our people in the South; farmers, sharecroppers, tenant farre 
students, industrial workers around self defense, survival, the oppress:.!: 
that is felt day to day, hunger, starvation, radical unions, developing 
skills in agriculture, the agricultural sciences, the SNCC concept or 
Agrarian Reform, marketing o§ goods that are produced in a communal 
effort. 

D. Welfare Organizations - working in or assisting welfare groups to achieve 

a high level oi: sophistication in oreanizing and political consciousness 


E. 


Student Organizing - most student org.s. across the country at this point 
in our struggle have no concept of "where to go from here, or what to 
do". Du£ to the mistakes we have made in the past, some student orgs. 
nrr vr>ry mi ? trustful cf SNCC. Whereas ,ue .susceptible to our 

ideology they have conflicting interests when it conies to actual work or 
physical contact with us. IVe must proceed to dispel these mistaken ide.e 
We are all aware of the importance of students and must create a visible 
aparatus that allows the student an opportunity to interact with the 
community. One such method or project would be to have them organize a 




accu bcuuui co cram our people m the field of agriculture. { m south; 
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guiMIJnss i ;/:.;:;dments 


.AL CMlDlNnhxNG COMMUTEb 




I. Political 


1. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 



6 . 


8. 


9. 


10 . 

11 . 


12 . 


All persons, volunteers, and organizers engaging in SNCC activities a 
functions shall be subject to the rules and regulations established \ 
the decision making body of the organization (Revolutionary Politics 
Council) 


All persons willfully engaged in activities politically detrimental t 
the organization shall be expelled from the organization after revie 
by staff members and the Revolutionary Political Council. Such acti 
tics shall be determined by the staff of SNCC and the RPC. 

Those persons who are late for organizational appointments 4 times 
will.in a month sha.ll be brought before the local staff for disciplin 

Members who v/illfully disobey orders from people delegated rosponsibi 
by the RPC will be brought before the RPC for disciplinary action an 
dismissal from the organization. 


All internal dissension and discussion shall be carried out by these 
parties involved and at no time shall arguments be tolerated ii the 
presence of the public. 


Members who participate in or contribute to misinformation and untrut 
concerning the organization in public or elsewhere shall be repriman 
on the first account and given political education on the position c 
organization. Upon the second offense, they will be expelled. 


-ui lii\J viraju^a tAUii o. 


name by any indigenous groups, organization 
nf the RPC. 


I" o v'i 4“ n .r\r> 

auuu l x uj i 
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, etc. without the permis 


Mo SNCC person, chapter, etc. shall make alliances with local, nation 
or international groups or individuals without informing and/or the 
approval of the RPC. 

All SNCC personnel including office workers and full time staff shal- 
spend at least 15 days per month in the community on one or more 
iwlitical projects. 

Any member convicted of victimizing any other member of the organizat 
or jiiciiibu x' uf uiu community snail be expelled after the first warning 


Those persons assigned special tasks by office staff and who do not 
function properly shall be replaced if The RPC finds them working 
below his/her fullest capacity. 


All officers heading any of the 7 or more networks <hdll be subordin. 
to the RPC/ Iiach member or head shall, after review, be placed on ' 
Council or committee according to his/her work record, dedication, } 
tical ability, etc. 
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of past activities and C 7 .e for his proposed future activities to be 

V^VxS^vd "l)i ''J cl*0 i\P \*j UjiCii X* 5 utS ^ Oa. * 

National and international verbal and written contracts, documents, and 
contacts shall be approved by the decision of the RPC. 

Any member of the organization found guilty one cr more times of being r 
discourteous, arrogant, or egotistical toward people ir. the community - 
shall: 

(1) Be given political education on the correct nature of 
dealing with people; 

(2) Be reprimanded and/or transferred or expelled from tr*c project 
and/or organization. 

The Chairman of the RPC shall.be elected by the said Council and the 
National Chairr.an. (In cases cf cmergency v;hore the Counci 1 cannot all 
meet, the Nation ll Co airman and those members of the Council present 
shall elect a Chairman of the RPC. 

17. All SNCC C'rm te rs are required to have (1) Kerb Study Classes; and 
(2) *Cadre meetings at lease once a month. (Last Sir., of each Mcntn) 
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L1TIC AL AREN1M>NTS (As of April 11, 1970) ; 

t 

17. No one other than the Chairman of the RPC or /and the Chairman of the | 

So cratariat v»i i i authori ze s t atem.ents to th e p ub 1 1 c. ! 

;L. All mass based programs requiring use of SNCC personnel and resources 
will require the authorization of the Chairman of the RPC, 

19. Anyone making accusations against anyor.: or anything either witnm the 

. organization or in public based on emtional outbursts, rumor and hearsay 
will be warned or. the first account and urs missed from, the or gun tzar? or. 
on the second offense. 

All negative attitudes toward women both within and without the 
organization nus t be done aw ay w itn • i nose m civ i duals, wno con tinuc-x ly 
exhibit degrading behavior toward women will be asked to: 
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Anyone who dees or attempts 
T»i«i i 1 0 TT will be dealt with in 


to 

the 




factionalize the organization in any 
most complete and effective manner. 


23. 


All ideas, propositions, position papers, etc, must be presented before 
the general body and must be put up for criticism and discussion by the 
t ody. 


II. 


ECONOMIC 


< 


1. Those persons actively engaged in full time work for the organization 
shall receive a subsistence allowance according to (a) need and 
(b) circumstance. 


2 . 


3. 


Except in cases of extreme emergency, all monies will be distributed 
equally to SNCC personnel. (When there is sufficient amount.) Need 
vill be the determining factor in cases of conflict. 

"nose persons who participate willfully in embezzlement, hide or 
conceal information concerning'financial'matters of the organization 
will be loon conviction punished by: * 

(a) _ Mandated to solicit a job wifhi: the system 2 weeks folic..lag 

I conviction and mandated to contribute 2/3 of their net salary to 
j the organization for a period of 3 months. 

(b) Mandated to organize a political function twice a month for a 4 
month period with gross proceeds going the the organization. 


(c) Other punishment to be determined by the RPC including expulsion. 


4. All cadres will be required to sell the National SNCC newspaper. 

5. All economic matters, implementation of organization programs, etc. shall 
take precedent over all other matters. Monies shall be used to implement 
programs of the organization first, subsistence pay will have to cake 
<:econd place. 

IIA. ECONOMIC AMENDMENTS ( As of April 11, 1970) 


6. No on^ c .houcd use the name of SNCC ^ acquire contacts for funds, 

personal assistance, etc. and keep these contacts the personal hegemony 
br use of the individual. All funds received shall be turned over to 
the CPC who will decide their distribution. 

i 

Til PRvct jrrTPNARY MORALITY 


1. A high degree of respect between members c£ the organization § others 
must be maintained at all times. 

2. Anyone who knowingly exploits either economic, solitary or politcal 
situations for personal gala will be brought before «.ho kfC and following 
conviction shall be immediately expelled or otherwise punished. Cpportun 
in any fern shall be immediately dealt with by appropriate action of the 
RPC and/or staff/or committee head. 
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CONI 


GUIDELINES 
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UAL 
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3. Meetings should be conducted with the utmost feelings of comradeship, 

deep feelings of love for each other, sophistication, calmness and 
especially honesty. $ * 

4. Morality and leadership qualities in all members must take the farm of 
being that v.'hich allov?s all personnel to avoid all excesses in personal 
habits. r his is the sacrifice that leadership entails. It is not a. 
part time responsibility; leadership requires the person who would 
exercise it to be available to serve at anytime, twenty-four hours a 
day. Leadership requires readiness to give up personal freedom; life- 
family and friends to promote the cause of the black liberation 
struggle. (Position Paper to be Developed) 
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r a report 


Enclosed for the Bureau are .11 copies of a r report 
relating to the activities of the captioned group* ; v „ 

The SMCC organization continues t<?‘ share space 
with other groups at 3^6 West 20th Street ? v v . .,,,. ^ 

■ - The organization held its last national.staff ~ 

meeting In June of 1970, and has not since such time held 
a subsequent national staff meeting, although it had 
tentatively scheduled such a meeting for December, 1970 

• - _* * - i v I * 
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As disclosed within, the SNCC organization" - 

enraged in various projects at the present time; however, 
for the most part, these projects are in the planning '*'■ 
stage and/or have actually ceased operation at the • T • 

present time. The Third Y/orld Womens Alliance, which '.'■ ■_ 
is the successor organization to the Black Womens Alliance,^ — r - r 
which was initially instituted as a SNCC project, now ; ’ 

operates autonomously under the direction of FRAN BEAL, - . • 
a NY area SNCC functionary. Since the referenced report, - WV» , 
the organization has expelled a number of ranking 
SNCC functionaries as a result of internal conflict -. 

including TERRY ARDRY, JAMES LYTLE, and IRVING DAVIS. 

As a practical matter, Atlanta and NY are the 
only cities where there is even a facade of SNCC activity. 

During the period covered by this report, SNCC . / ^ 
has not staged or participated In any demonstration or i f 
■ disruptive activity, and it is believed incapable of jj -\ : 

\ accomplishing same in view of the limited membership, j 1 
-lack of funds, and internal dissension. ^ .. J j : ■ > 

SNCC has recently indicated that the w national 
headquarters of the organization will be transferred to 
Atlanta, Georgia, within the next month or two. The * 

organization previously maintained its national head- .1 ;&v / L 

quarters there and has indicated on various occasions 
during the past year that headquarters would be returned . v ■ 
to Atlanta, Georgia. 


? • ’. 1 Although’the SNCC organization has Indicated (; . " ' .i' 

:> ? r < - that it continues to publish * a monthly known as the' 

: - r ^ \ “National SNCC 1 ’, copies are not known to have been dis- v / 

,r±- \ \ tributed iq the NY area since the summer of 1970. -3 

• / Information recently developed indicates that the news- •. '-V 

^ L \ paper may be published in the NYC area by a Chinese ' ; 
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printer. It Is believed that such printer may be 
FRANK CKAN, owner of the Sun Publishing Company, who 
has in the past done extensive business with political 
groups in the NYC area. NY will contact Sun Publishing .-*v-^ v 
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uumpany uu utrt/eiiiiiae out; pu^t>j.uij.xoy ujl wie owuu 

newspaper being published there. 


The informants referred to within as having • 
been contacted during February and March, 197A, concerning 
SNCC proposed guerrilla training program are Identified 
as follows: 
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The various confidential sources contacted 
as set out under the SNCC Chapters caption within ;\ 
are identified as follows: - -•. >: 
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The address set out within of 300 9th Ave,, 
NY, NY, as being maintained on the mailing list of - the 
"Daily World” is a •former national headquarters office 
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The enclosed report is classified "ConfiJPTtial*' 
since it contains information from NY T-l througJj^^^T-20 
disclosure of whose identity might have an adverse effect 
upon the national security interests of the U.S. . - ^ 
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x on the activities of the SNCC organization in 90 days. 
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STUDENT NATIONAL COORDINATING COMMITTEE 




Character 


RACIAL MATTERS 


Syi»op«u: SNCC currently occupies office space at St. “V 

Peters Episcopal Church, 3^6 West 20th St., 

NY, NY, which serves as the National Headquarters for 
SNCC. -SNCC has announced various projects including 
the SNCC newspaper,guerrilla training. Womens Liberation, 
organizing black workers, and the Third.Eye Lounge all 
of which are in variou^stace^o^deve^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ill 1 111 IInn TnfaiTT a89& 
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JJJBHBH^^ContinuS^jR^^Kn^^^mwithin the SNCC 
orran^ation has inhibited the development of some SNCC 
projects and continues to date. The organization has been * 
generally unsuccessful in securing funds from church groups- h r ' 
and private’interests, however, they did secure funds for 
the operation of the Third Eye Lounge from the U.S. Servicemen* s 
Fund. . SNCC currently maintains quasi-active chapters In 
NY and Atlanta, Georgia. Various SNCC documents concerning' 
aspects of SNCC activity in the NYC area and on a national 
basis are set out within. The legal status of SNCC as an ... 

organization recognized by the State of NY has been . 

cancelled £nd the matter has been referred to the office . 

of the Attorney General for the State of NY for appropriate . .. 
a ction . .. - ■ -V-.- ■* 
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A characterization of 
SNCC is attached to this 
report; 




The offices of National SNCC are located ?tt ; 1 
St, peter*s Episcopal Church, 3 46 West 20th Street, Heir ; 
York City, 




larch 26, 1971 


IIV MEMBERSHIP AKD OFFICERS 


WILLIAM MUHAm4£fHUNT is the director of the Hew 
York State operation of SKCC and chairman of the RPC.' * 


JIMM^LAZARE is a field member of SNCC and _■& 
member of the RPC, ' * 


FRAKCES 4 BEAL is the national secretary of SNCC 
and a member of It he RPCV 

JAME5ftFORMAN is the political analyst of SNCC and 
coordinates international affairs for the organization. 


es intern^Lionaj 
ROMmCJACKSON* 

O M « yVJB 4 — 


ROM IBs JACKSON* is editor of the SNCC newspaper 
^National SNCC” and is a member of the RPC. ; "7„;. 
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SNCS NATIONAL STAFF MEETIIiO^^^ 


The organization is currently experiencing ^ r 
financial difficulties in connection with the Augusta 
Coffee House known as the Third Eye Lounge. An additional 
$13*000.00 is needed to pay for air-conditioning equipment 
which has been installed at the lounge* * * ^ 
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►•'-<■- SNCC presently has pending an application fof**m 

grant vith the Interreligious Foundation for Community 
Organising (IFCO), 475 Riverside Drive, Rev York Cityv^ip^^ 


The IFCO is an organization 
created in 1966, by 10 Roman 
Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish agencies to obtain 
financial support and 
strategies for. community 
development and indigenous . 
economic development efforts 
across the nation* 
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HURT indicated that the National Office of SKCC 
would be returned to Atlanta. Georgia in the near 
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developed by SU CCs 


The following projects are currently being -rsA ffiffia p fe * 
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Atlanta Freedom School . - 
TERRY AHDREf ' " " ’ ' ; ' 

Augusta Coffee House • • 
(Third Eye Lounge) 

WILLIAM COLEMAN 

Women’s Liberation 
FRANCES BEAL 

SKCC Newspaper 

RONALD JACKSON ;* 

Organizing a Political Party 
WILLIAM HUNT 

Agrarian Reform 
WILLIAM HUNT? 
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IRYING^AVIS resigned from the SKCC organ! 
longer Director of International Affairs. 

DAVIS is persona non grata with the organizatio 
^Hfl^rWuHINGS is being considered as a replacement for 
DAVIS but is unable at the present time to assume such a 
position since he is occupied at present with organizing 
for the Third Venceremos Brigade. ______ 








A characterization of the 
Venceremos Brigade is 
attached to this report. 
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BA-RBAPu^rflUIT/ the wife oi l WILLTAffilUNTE has been . .. 
recruited for such brigade and will leaver for Cuba August X* 

1970. ^ .... r V -V V, ' ■ “ ^ f i" 
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